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Hermann  Park,  the  super  galactic,  mind  blow¬ 
ing  LSD  fireworks,  then  why  are  all  these  husbands 
with  flat-tops  and  wives  with  processed,  sprayed 
and  bleached  hair  sitting  around  eating  fried  chick¬ 
en  and  drinking  strawberry  soda  water?  Oh  yes, 
the  fourth  of  July,  Independence  Day,  1776  and 
all  that  jazz.  Well  that's  all  right.  I  dig  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  freedom  from  tyranny  and  all  my 
long-haired  forefathers  fighting  for  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  how  to  run  their  own  lives,  free  from  out¬ 
side  controls. 


JAY  CEES  OLD  FASHIONED  FOURTH  OF 
JULY  CELEBRATION  reads  the  banner  across 
the  Miller  Theater  stage.  Oink,  Oink  goes  Short 
Herman  as  he  accepts  the  Americanism  (?)  Award. 
Zoom  Zoom  go  the  jet  fighter  planes  at  low  al¬ 
titude.  "Oh  say  can  you  see  how  our  country  is 
free"  blares  the  band.  Wait  a  minute  sez  I.  What's 
Short  Herman  (remember  Carl  Hampton,  Bobby 
Joe  Conner,  Milby  Park,  blah  blah  blah)  and  Navy 
fighter  jets  (falling  bombs,  Vietnamese  children, 
burnt  villages)  got  to  do  with  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence? 


Phase  II 

It's  a  whole  new  scene.  There's  Harry  Krishna 
with  bells  on.  "Howdy  Harry"  sez  I.  "Hare  Hare, 
Hare  Rama,  Hare  Kama,  Rama  Rama,  Hare  Hare, 
Hare  Krishna"  chants  he.  "Well  uh,  Hare  Krishna 
Harry,"  I  mumbled  as  I  stumbled  off.  I  guess  I  just 
have  a  little  trouble  following  Harry's  drift  (if  you 
catch  my  meaning)  but  I  heard  him  telling  Gavan 
Duffy  of  Pacifica  (Kpufft  Radio)  that  the  land 
doesn't  belong  to  anyone,  that  patriotism  based 
on  hoarding  (i.e.  protecting)  land  that  really  be¬ 
longs  to  everyone  (while  at  the  same  time  destroy¬ 
ing  it)  is  against  the  Laws  of  Krishna.  That  I  can 
relate  to. 


Phase  III  What  a  Flash 

Fiddle  around,  sell  papers,  talk  to  folks,  Buffalo 
Bill  on  the  Public  address  system,  WHAT?  Can  this 
be?  "Now  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  you  little 
tykes  who  would  just  love  to  have  your  picture 
taken  with  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  III."  Yes,  it's  really 
him,  Bill  Cody's  grandson  decked  out  in  stetson, 
boots,  and  fringed  leather  jacket.  He  looks  like  he's 
going  to  a  rock  concert. 
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FLASH,  POW 

. with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

ZOWIE  KERSPLAT 

"Get  'em  right  here  genuine  plastic  American 
flags.  Be  a  patriot,  only  fifty  cents.  Hurry,  Hurry, 
get  'em  while  they  last." 

FLASH,  FLASH,  FLASH 

"Say  man  don't  bogart  that  joint,  pass  it  on 
over." 

ZAP 

"...  or  the  land  of  the  free  . . 

ZIP 

"Watch  out  here  come  those  damn  planes  a- 
gain.  No,  it's  the  police  whirly-pig." 

FLASH  AGAIN 

The  paper  is  selling  well.  There  are  people 
everywhere.  I  wonder  where  the  Children  of  God 
are? 


All  the  flags,  all  the  weird  stares  I  got  when  I 
didn't  stand  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  (Sieg 
Heil)  got  too  much  for  me  so  I  moseyed  on  down 
the  hill  toward  the  pond  to  sell  my  Space  City's 
and  await  the  fireworks. 


FLASH 

"Would  you  like  to  buy  a  McGovern  for  Presid¬ 
ent  button?  How  about  a  bumper  sticker?  Sign  a 
petition  to  end  the  war?  Yes  I  was  for  Muskie  but 
since  he  is  undeclared  I  decided  to  work  for  Me 
Govern"  (the  dimes  worth  of  difference  principle). 


"Music  Courtesy  of  Right  Wing  Records.  Our 
thanks  to  Blah  Blah  Blah  Bank,  Such  and  Such 
Contruction,  XXX  Beer,  and  all  the  other  Fascists 
that  made  this  show  possible. 

WHIZZZZZZZ  BOOOOM! 

Finally  the  fireworks.  _  Bobby  Eakin 
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Trial  to  Be  Set 


by  E.  F.  Shawver  Jr. 

Former  Houston  police  officers 
Arthur  N.  Hill  and  Jack  McMahon, 
acquitted  June  10  in  New  Braunfels  of 
the  murder  of  black  youth  Bobby  Joe 
Conner,  are  presently  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  assault  to  murder  Conner’s 
companion,  Larry  Taylor.  A  motion 
for  a  change  of  venue  has  been  filed  in 
New  Braunfels  because  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  the  case  received  there.  Asst. 
Dist.  A  tty.  Jim  Skelton,  who,  with 
Erwin  Ernst,  prosecuted  the  murder 
charge,  will  also  handle  the  assault  to 
murder  charge.  He  hopes  for  a  hearing 
on  the  change  of  venue  motion  late  in 
July.  The  two  defendants  are  present¬ 
ly  free  on  bond. 

In  Texas  there  are  two  kinds  of 
-murder:  murder  with  malice  and  mur¬ 
der  without  malice.  The  former  is  the 
more  serious  of  the  two  with  a  penalty 
of  death  or  of  imprisonment  for  two 
years  to  life;  the  latter  carries  a  sent¬ 
ence  of  two  to  five  years.  An  essential 
ingredient  of  murder  is  that  one  per¬ 


son  has  killed  another  voluntarily, 
that  is,  with  the  intent,  if  only  for  an 
instant,  to  do  so.  Murder  without 
malice  is  similar  to  (although  not  the 
same  as)  temporary  insanity:  the  per¬ 
son  committing  it  must,  for  adequate 
cause,  be  so  worked  up  that  he  is 
“incapable  of  cool  reflection.” 

A  charge  of  murder  with  malice 
carries  a  much  stronger  claim.  Here, 
in  addition  to  proving  intent,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  accused  was  in  “a 
state  or  condition  of  the  mind  as  show¬ 
ing  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty 
and  fatally  bent  on  mischief,  the 
existence  of  which  is  inferred  from 
acts  committed  or  words  spoken.” 

In  order  to  have  convicted  Hill  and 
McMahon  of  the  murder  with  malice 
of  Bobby  Joe  Conner  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  state  to  have 
convinced  an  all  white,  small  town 
jury  that  two  of  Houston’s  Finest 
(one  of  them  a  handsome  young 
Sunday  school  teacher)  had  had  hearts 
“regardless  of  social  duty  and  fatallv 


bent  on  mischief’  and  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  all  12  of  them  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt. 

Assault  with  intent  to  murder  can 
also  be  done  with  or  without  malice. 
Penalties  are  two  to  25  years  and  one 
to  three  years  respectively.  Since  the 
state  will  attempt  to  prove  assault 
with  malice,  it  will  have  the  same 
problems  in  this  regard  as  it  had  in 
New  Braunfels  with  the  additional 
handicap  that  a  jury  has  already  ac¬ 
quitted  the  defendants  on  the  murder 
charge. 

Both  Hill  and  McMahon  want  their 
old  jobs  back.  Hill  has  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedies  within  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  so  that  only 
a  court  order  could  lift  his  suspension. 
McMahon  still  has  a  hearing  before 
the  Commission  but  this  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  all  the  crimminal  matters 
involved  have  been  resolved. 

Although  Dist.  Atty.  Carol  Vance 


has  expressed  a  lack  of  hopefulness 
in  obtaining  a  conyiction  on  the  as¬ 
sault  to  murder  charge,  the  effort  will 
be  made  partly  to  forestall  govern¬ 
ment  intervention.  The  civil  rights 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  informed  of  the  New  Braunfels 
verdict  and  will  continue  to  study  the 
case  to  the  end. 

Because  the  defendants  were  police 
officers,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  Conner’s  and  Taylor’s  civil 
rights  were  violated  (specifically, 
whether  they  were  denied  due  process) 
and  thus  it  was  a  matter  of  routine  to 
have  FBI  observers  at  the  trial  and  to 
subject  the  results  to  federal  scrutiny. 

The  central  question  facing  the 
Justice  Department  is  whether  there 
was  “vigorous”  prosecution  of  the 
case.  U.S.  Atty.  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris 
said  Thursday  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  until  the  assault  to  murder  case 
has  been  completed.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  until  some  time  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


Licenses  Attacked 


The  licenses  to  operate  of  Hous¬ 
ton’s  two  “soul  stations,”  KCOH  and 
KYOK,  are  being  challenged  by  the 
Houston  Broadcast  Coalition,  a  group 
made  up  of  12  local  black  organ¬ 
izations.  Hie  Coalition  has  petitioned 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  (FCC)  to  deny  these  two  radio 
stations’  bids  for  renewal  of  FCC 
licenses,  without  which  the  stations 
cannot  continue  to  broadcast. 

The  license  challenges  came  after 
nine  months  of  careful  monitoring  of 
the  two  stations’  programming  and 
advertising.  Three  stations  which  cater 
to  white  audiences,  KILT,  KNUZ  and 
KPRC,  were  also  monitored,  but  no 
license  challenges  were  filed.  (Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Wright  of  the  Forward 
Times,  these  three  stations  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Broad¬ 
cast  Coalition  on  improved  hiring 
practices  and  scheduling  a  sizeable 
amount  of  programming  to  the  black 
community). 

Pluria  Marshall,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Broadcast  Coalition  (and  also  head 
of  Operation  Breadbasket)  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  the  license  chall¬ 
enge  to  the  black  community  news¬ 
paper,  The  Voice  of  Hope: 


Shot 


Mason  Causey,  20,  a  former  star 
football  player  at  Jeff  Davis  High 
School,  was  shot  through  the  chest  by 
Houston  police  officer  G.  L  Bender  in 
a  northside  parking  lot  after  leaving  a 
friend’s  party  early  on  the  morning  of 
June  7. 

Bender,  who  is  white,  claimed  that 
Causey,  who  is  black,  was  “attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  into  a  parked  car  and  pull¬ 
ed  a  knife  when  asked  for  question¬ 
ing.”  Causey  says  be  was  shot  in  the 
chest  after  hearing  the  officer  yell 
“Halt!  Halt!  Halt!”  and  turning  to  get 
out  of  his  car  to  see  what  the  police¬ 
man  wanted. 

The  shooting  took  place  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  of  the  Hamburg  restaurant. 
Hie  .38  caliber  bullet  entered  the  right 


1)  “Exploitative  advertising  that 
has  been  a  plague  to  the  predomin¬ 
antly  Black  listeners,”  referring 
specifically  to  loan  sharks,  in¬ 
surance  cons  and  TV  rental  ag¬ 
encies. 

2)  “No  positive  programs  have  been 
planned  by  the  stations  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poor  and 
oppressed  people.” 

3)  “There  is  no  exposure  of  the 
needs,  desires,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Black  community  of  Hous¬ 
ton.” 

4)  “The  stations  fail  in  delivering 
in-depth  coverage  of  news  that 
directly  affects  the  Black  com¬ 
munity  at  large.” 

5)  “The  18-24  hours  of  ‘SOUL’ 
does  not  give  exposure  of  Blacks 
in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  field 
of  music.” 

Marshall  attacked  KCOH  in  parti¬ 
cular,  saying  that  this  station  “is  struct¬ 
ured  similarly  to  that  of  most  white- 
owned,  black-oriented  radio  stations 
in  that  the  upper  echelon  employes 
are  (all)  white.”  Both  of  the  stations 
are  white-owned. 

For  KYOK  the  current  battle  is 


Down 


side  of  his  chest  and  exited  on  the 
left,  leaving  two  serious  wounds.  He 
was  taken  to  Ben  Taub  Hospital  for 
treatment,  and  was  able  to  talk  with 
Forward  Times  reporter  Ralph  Cooper 
later  in  the  morning. 

“The  officer  was  across  the  street 
when  he  shot  me,”  Causey  said.  He 
shot  just  one  time.  He  came  over  to 
me  and  said,  ‘I  shot  you,  nigger.’  He 
said  this  after  I  came  to  and  asked 
who  shot  me.”  Causey  also  said  that 
Bender  kicked  him  after  shooting  him. 

As  for  the  officer’s  story,  Causey 
said  he  had  parked  his  car  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  because  the  streets  were  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  was  in  it  when  the  in¬ 
cident  occurred.  “I  never  packed  a 
knife  in  my  life,”  he  added.  Causey 
has  had  no  previous  arrest  record. 


the  second  in  a  continuing  fight.  Last 
year,  disc  jockeys  and  other  black 
employes  of  the  station  staged  a  walk¬ 
out,  levelling  charges  similar  to  those 
raised  by  the  Broadcast  Coalition.  The 
strike  was  broken,  and  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  station  charge  that  all 
the  DJs  involved  have  since  been  sus- 
tematically  purged. 

Since  the  petition  was  filed.  KYOK 
has  released  a  lengthy  statement  which 


seems  capitulatory;  however,  on  many 
points,  KYOK  merely  said  that  it 
would  “continue”  its  current  policies 
(which  the  station  must  therefore  be¬ 
lieve  are  correct  policies).  As  yet,  the 
Broadcasting  Coalition  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  any  intention  of  withdrawing 
its  fehallenge  to  KYOK. 

Stay  tuned  for  further  develop¬ 
ments. 
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It  was  weird  reading  the  Chronicle 
during  the  breaks  in  Martin  Miles 
Klinger’s  three-day  draft  evasion  case 
in  the  court  of  Federal  Judge  John  V. 
Singleton,  Jr.  last  week. 


not  wear  anything  made  of  animal 
skins. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  final  argu¬ 
ments,  the  jury  came  back  with  a 
guilty  verdict. 


The  stories  in  the  paper  were  all 
about  the  new  activity  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks,  corruption  in  the  Saigon 
government,  more  new  senators  and 
congressman  calling  for  immediate 
withdrawal,  most  jumping  to  get  on 
the  anti-war  bandwagon  before  it  was 
too  late.  The  feeling  was  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  getting  backed  into  a 
comer  and  maybe,  just  maybe  would 
be  pressured  into  ending  the  war  fairly 
soon. 

But  when  the  trial  started  up  again, 
Marty  Klinger,  Westbury  High,  class  of 
‘67,  was  facing  up  to  five  years  in 
federal  prison.  He  was  convicted  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  8 /or  “failure  to  report  for 
and  submit  to  induction”  in  violation 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
Sentencing  will  take  place  in  Judge 
Singleton’s  court  July  22. 

Actually,  it  was  strange  that  the 
trial  went  on  as  long  as  it  did.  The 
only  evidence  Marty  offered  was  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  his  local  board 
(no.  293)  explaining  why  he  was 
dropping  his  2-S  deferment  at  the  start 
of  his  junior  year  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  another  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  the  Induction  Center  at  701 
San  Jacinto  last  Oct.  21  to  explain 
“to  all  concerned”  why  he  would  be 
refusing  to  cooperate  in  the  processing 
and  testing. 

His  only  witnesses  were  his  chaplain 
at  Princeton,  Rabbi  Norbert  Samuel- 
son,  the  Klinger  family’s  next  door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Billy  Marie  Watson,  and 
himself. 

But  the  prosecution,  led  by  Assist¬ 
ant  U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Carl  Walker,  very 
nearly  lost  the  case  the  first  day  of  the 
trial,  when  Judge  Singleton  ruled  that 
Marty’s  statements  inside  the  in¬ 
duction  center  to  prosecution  witness¬ 
es  Lt.  Rodney  Vincent  and  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  Horace  Baimbridge,  both  pro¬ 
cessing  officers,  as  well  as  the  letter 
he  had  brought  there,  were  inadmiss- 
able  as  evidence.  Invoking  the  famous 
Miranda  case,  Singleton  said  that  since 
such  testimony  had  not  been  given 
“willfully  or  voluntarily”  and  since 
Marty  had  not  had  legal  counsel  pres¬ 
ent,  the  court  could  not  hear  such 
testimony. 

On  Oct.  15,  1969,  (the  first 
moratorium  date  —  Marty  informed 
his  draft  board  that  he  was  refusing 
bis  2-S  deferment,  saying  “I  and  many 
others  have  nothing  in  common  with 
a  system  that  relies  on  brutality  to 
enforce  its  will,”  and  calling  a  2-S 
“something  for  those  kids  lucky  en¬ 
ough  to  get  into  college.” 

“Martin  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
actually  did  what  many  students 


Pacifist 

Convicted 


Marty  KJInyar.  A*a  21 


thought  was  the  right  thing,”  Rabbi 
Samuelson  said. 

Mrs.  Watson  testified  to  Marty’s 
character  for  the  12  years  she  has 
known  him.  Hien  Marty  took  the 
stand.  He  explained  why  he  refused  to 
take  the  physical  (“taking  it  either  to 
pass  or  fail  was  equally  against  my 
conscience”),  why  he  did  not  apply 
for  a  CO  (“That’s  like  saying  its  all 
right  to  conscript  others  but  because 
I’m  different  please  let  me  out.”)  and 
said  his  refusal  was  not  like  a  choice 


between  alternatives  —  “It  was  just 
something  that  grew  and  grew  inside 
me  until  I  had  to  do  it.” 

Defense  attorney  Hall  then  read 
Marty’s  induction  day  note  to  the 
jury.  In  it  Marty  explained,  “It  would 
be  a  surrender  of  my  individual  free¬ 
dom  to  step  forward,”  and  said,  “The 
selective  service  system  is  in  every 
way  slavery  and  to  co-operate  is  to  be 
a  slave.”  Hall  then  remarked  on 
Marty’s  dress,  which  was  a  suit  with 
canvas  shoes  and  a  woven  belt.  Marty 
explained  that  as  a  vegetarian  he  could 


Maybe  the  war  is  ending,  but  not 
for  the  draft  resisters,  draft  dodgers, 
AWOL  GI’s,  exiles  in  Canada  and 
Sweden,  prisoners  in  stockades  and 
penitentiaries.  They  are  still  being 
punished  for  opposing  what  we  all 
now  agree  is  a  national  disgrace.  Even 
if  the  war  ends  tomorrow  they  will 
still  be  paying  for  their  government’s 
crimes. 

There  was  also  much  hassle  over  a 
definition  of  “induction.”  Defense 
attorney  Robert  Hall  argued  that  in¬ 
duction  is  the  act  of  stepping  forward 
at  the  end  of  the  processing,  which  is 
something  Marty  never  refused  to  do 
because  he  never  went  through  any  of 
the  processing  at  all. 

Things  were  set  back  Wednesday 
afternoon,  though,  when  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  attorneys  from  both  sides 
all  morning,  Singleton  reversed  him¬ 
self  on  the  Miranda  case,  then  later  re¬ 
jected  the  defense’s  definition  of  in¬ 
duction,  ruling  that  it  meant  the  whole 
dreary  process.  After  hearing  the  pro¬ 
secution’s  case,  however,  Singleton 
ordered  the  jury  (five  women,  seven 
men;  eight  black,  four  white)  from 
the  court  and  berated  Walker  for  pre¬ 
senting  “another  typical  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney’s  sloppy  case.” 

Singleton  said  that  all  the  pro¬ 
secution  had  established  was  that 
Marty  had  appeared  at  the  induction 
center,  was  escorted  to  Lt.  Vincent’s 
office  by  “someone,”  then  taken  to  ; 
Commander  Baimbridge’s  office  by 
Vincent  and  warned  that  he  was  com¬ 
mitting  a  felony  against  the  federal 
government  punishable  by  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and/or  a  fine  of  $10, 
000.  The  prosecution  witnesses’  testim¬ 
ony  was  vague  and  general  (“a  com¬ 
pilation  of  self -serving  hearsay,”  Single- 
ton  called  it  at  one  point),  and  Walker, 
who  has  prosecuted  most  of  Houston’s 
draft  cases  in  the  last  few  years,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Muhammed  All  trial, 
hadn’t  done  much  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  in  bis  case.  Maybe,  as  one 
observer  at  the  trial  commented.  Walk¬ 
er  didn’t  have  his  heart  in  prosecuting 
Marty. 

Maybe  Marty’s  defense  was  mainly 
a  description  of  how  he  had  gone  from 
die  National  Defense  Cadet  Corps 
(ROTC)  at  Westbury  to  a  position  of 
refusing  any  classification  In  the  select¬ 
ive  service  system,  including  the  con¬ 
scientious  objector  status  he  could 
easily  have  had.  Rabbi  Samuelson  told 
of  having  long  talks  with  Marty  at 
Princeton  in  1968-69.  They  talked 
about  the  war,  the  draft  and  morality. 
Samuelson  recalled  the  Influence  on 
Marty  of  divinity  students  who  re¬ 
fused  their  exemptions  as  well  as  his 
exposure  to  Quaker  philosophy. 


SUPPORT  BARTEE! 

BARTEE  HAILE  -ONTRIALTHIS  WEEK 


Bartee  Haile  was  arrested  along  with  Johnny  Coward  last  year  following  an  in¬ 
cident  at  People’s  Party  II  headquarters.  Carl  Hampton,  People’s  Party  chairman, 
was  killed  by  police  in  that  incident.  Bartee  and  Johnny  were  wounded  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  aid  Carl.  Now  Bartee,  and  later  Johnny,  must  come  to  trial  on  charges 
of  assault  to  murder  and  assault  to  murder  a  police  officer,  facing  sentences  of 
2-25  years  on  the  first  charge  and  5-life  on  the  second. 

Court  of  Dist.  Judge  Wallace  Moore 
Third  floor,  Family  Law  Center 
Congress  and  San  Jacinto 
Court  begins  at  9  a.m.  each  day 
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continue  to  study  in  the  areas  traditionally  open  to  women  where  they  are 
guaranteed  at  least  some  form  of  employment. 

The  study  shows  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  university  to  be  as  follows: 
architecture,  6%;  arts  and  sciences,  44%;  business  administration,  13%;  com¬ 
munication,  47%;  education,  86%;  engineering,  1%;  fine  arts,  63%;  graduate, 
31%;  Law,  8%,  nursing,  99%;  pharmacy,  23%. 


by  Karen  Northcott 

AUSTIN  —  The  Secretary  iof  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  ruled  that 
students  and  their  problems  are  not  within  HEW’s  jurisdiction;  therefore,  the 
department  cannot  act  upon  the  charge  of  sex  discrimination  filed  against  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Two  Austin  women’s  groups  and  a  local  woman  attorney  filed  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  of  sex  discrimination  against  the  university  under  Executive  order  11246 
which  forbids  all  federal  contractors  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Hie  groups  requested  an  immediate  investigation  that  would  include  admiss¬ 
ions  and  financial  aid;  placement  of  women  graduates;  recruiting,  hiring  and 
promotion  policies  for  both  staff  and  faculty;  salary  inequties;  standards  of 
enforcement  for  pregnancy  leave  and  nepotism  policies  and  provision  of  day 
care  facilities. 

The  HEW  ruled  that  the  admission  of  students  has  nothing  to  do  with  em¬ 
ployment.  Bobby  J.  Nelson,  attorney,  said  that  they  are  going  to  challenge  the 
student  ruling. 

“Clearly  if  women  are  discriminated  against  in  admission  policies,  financial 
aid  and  extracurricular  activities  it  follows  that  there  will  be  fewer  women 
faculty  members,”  Nelson  said. 

The  HEW  is  presently  trying  to  arrange  negotiations  between  the  womens’ 
groups  and  the  university. 

The  women  compiled  a  report  examining  the  overall  status  of  women  at  the 
university  and  included  a  closer  look  at  a  sample  of  33  of  the  approximately  70 
departments  at  the  university. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  major  areas:  administration  and  staff,  faculty, 
students  and  general  policies. 


The  findings  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFF 

Of  the  14  schools  and  colleges  within  the  university,  none  of  the  deans  of 
the  schools  is  a  woman. 

Only  two  of  the  53  academic  departments  have  a  woman  chairman. 

None  of  the  administration  officers  are  women. 

Of  the  approximately  325  offices,  bureaus,  divisions  and  activities  occupying 
university  facilities  including  various  types  of  research  centers,  libraries,  science 
laboratories,  administrative  offices  and  publication  offices,  only  40  women 
occupy  top  administrative  positions;  and  of  these  40,  25  are  head  librarians, 
according  to  the  study. 

FACULTY 

The  women  on  the  faculty,  what  few  there  are  in  almost  all  cases  have  lower 
salaries  and  less  opportunity  for  promotion  than  men. 

Out  of  a  sample  of  19  departments  there  are  222  full  professors  and  24 
female  full  professors;  158  assistant  professors,  11  are  female  asst,  professors. 

Two  departments,  art  and  library  science,  have  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  women;  however,  there  are  factors  apart  from  non-discriminatory  policies, 
which  explain  this.  In  the  art  department,  the  reason  for  the  high  percentage  is 
that  women  teach  in  the  art  education  section,  a  field  traditionally  held  for 
women.  Similarly,  library  science  is  reserved  for  women.  In  fact,  given  that  81 
perc 

per  cent  of  the  graduate  students  are  women,  a  31  per  cent  rate  on  the  faculty  is* 
very  poor. 

Out  of  a  sample  of  10  departments  all  but  one  department  pays  women 
faculty  members  substantially  lower  salaries:  art  —  male  professor,  $18,550, 
female  professor,  $15,000;  drama  —  male,  $21,333,  female,  $17,000;  special 
education  —  male,  $19,750,  female,  $16,000. 

Out  of  a  sample  of  11  departments  the  report  shows,  all  but  two  departments 
paid  male  assistant  professors  more  than  female  assistant  professors.  Examples: 
educational  curriculum  and  instruction  —  male,  $12,600,  female,  $11,800; 
educational  psychology  —  male,  $11,840,  female,  $10,500;  physical  education 
—  male,  $12,800,  female,  $11,500. 


STUDENTS 

Women  students  receive  unequal  consideration  for  university  jobs  and 
financial  aid;  they  are  also  subject  to  exclusionary  policies  in  educationally 
valuable  extracurricular  activities. 

From  the  statistics  representing  the  distribution  of  women  throughout  the 
academic  departments,  it  is  apparent  that  women  do  not  go  into  the  hard 
sciences  or  into  professionally  oriented  areas  of  study  such  as  law,  architecture, 
engineering.  The  university  is  partially  responsible. 

Women  are  counseled  to  enter  the  humanities  rather  than  the  hard  sciences 
and  professional  schools. 

Women  have  little  incentive  to  continue  their  education  in  a  discipline 
through  which  they  have  almost  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  employment. 
Until  the  university  is  willing  to  hire  women  in  certain  fields,  most  women  will 
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The  Regents’  Rules  and  Regulations  outlining  the  university’s  “Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Policy”  and  establishing  the  university’s  “Sex  Discrimination  Guide¬ 
lines”  are  in  accordance  with  federal  requirements.  However,  the  university  has 
failed  to  comply  with  its  own  regulations  the  women  argue. 


Extra  curricular  activities  at  the  university  —  academic,  social  and  athletic  — 
demonstrate  well  that  men  have  priority  in  funding,  clinical  experience  in  major 
study  areas  and  in  financial  aid. 


Women  are  discriminated  against  in  academic  extracurricular  activities  also, 
the  report  states.  An  example  is  the  exclusion  of  women  law  students  in  the 
Police  Action  Project:  women  are  prohibited  from  riding  in  police  cars  to 
observe  actual  criminal  procedural  process  from  the  time  of  initial  arrest. 

Another  example  dted  by  the  women  is  the  debate  program.  The  program 


sponsored  by  the  University  Interscholastic  League  has  separate  debate  divisions 
of  men  and  women  “encouraging  the  concept  that  there  are  different  standards 
of  reasoning  and  performance.” 

“It  is  most  important  to  recognize  that  these  programs  do  not  simply  affect 
the  students  who  would  otherwise  be  elegible  to  participate.  Everytime  any 
program  exdudes  women  or  limits  their  participation,  it  also  affects  the  hiring 
of  women  faculty  in  the  program  area  and  the  participation  of  women  faculty  as 
sponsors.  This  policy,  in  general,  limits  the  learning  experience  of  women 
faculty  and  staff  and  discourages  women  students  from  pursuing  some  careers,” 
the  report  stated. 


“Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  OFCC  guidelines  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  conditions  set  out  in  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375,  the  University 
must  make  compensatory  efforts  to  recruit  women  to  enter  any  profession  and 
especially  those  which  have  been  traditionally  male-oriented.  On  principle,  it 
must  also  assure  them  the  financial  aid  to  make  equal  education  possible  regard¬ 
less  of  sex,  marital  or  parental  status.  Central  to  this  is  the  requirement  of  child 
care  services,”  the  women  contend. 

“The  failure  to  supply  day  care  facilities  limits  the  equal  employment 
opportunities  of  women  within  the  university,  placing  women  faculty,  staff  and 
students  at  an  occupational  disadvantage.  Educational,  and  therefore,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  are  often  restricted  for  women  with  children  ...  In  such 
areas  as  the  study  of  law  where  individuals  are  discouraged  from  carrying  part- 
time  loads,  qualified  women,  who  cannot  afford  private  day  care  or  baby-sitting 
costs,  are  hindered  in  pursuing  careers  commensurate  with  their  abilities,”  the 
report  states. 


The  women  argue  that  the  university’s  nepotism  rule  discriminates  against 
women  within  the  community,  although  the  main  interest  served  by  the  rule  is 
to  insure  employment  by  merit,  rather  than  patronage. 

The  report  asks  for  investigation  to  substantiate  reports  that: 

The  university,  under  the  nepotism  rule,  offers  the  husband  a  higher  salaried 
position,  if  the  wife  is  offered  any  position  at  all. 

In  some  departments,  notably  the  anthropology  department,  if  one  spouse 
makes  more  than  a  certain  salary,  the  other  spouse  cannot  make  above  specified 
amount  without  university  approval. 

When  employes  marry  and  thus  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nepotism 
rule,  the  wife  is  almost  invariably  the  one  forced  to  resign  or  receive  a  reduction 
in  salary. 

The  report  also  contends  that  the  university’s  “Maternity  Leave  Policy”  dis¬ 
criminates  against  women.  Pregnant  employes  are  granted  a  six-month 
pregnancy  leave  but  the  leave  is  without  pay.  The  Health  Center,  furthermore, 
provides  no  services  to  the  pregnant  student. 

Other  forms  of  discrimination  against  pregnant  women  listed  by  the  report 
include  bypasses  for  promotion  and  raises,  as  they  are  considered  an  attendance 
risk  (proven  untrue  by  recent  Department  of  Labor  studies)  and  the  impression 
that  their  present  job  or  position  will  not  be  there  when  they  return. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  complaints  of  sexual  bias  have  been  filed  against  30 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States.  Federal  officials  have  initiated  45  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  have  won  compliance  from  at  least  two  major  schools. 


A  woman  was  denied  employment  as  a  bus  driver  in  June,  1971.  She  was  in¬ 
formed  that  bus  driving  was  a  male  occupation. 

The  placement  offices  for  the  liberal  arts  and  several  graduate  divisions 
continue  to  offer  their  services  to  businesses  which  refuse  to  consider  women 
employees  according  to  the  study. 
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UT  Women's  Report  Reveals 


Sexual  Discrimination 


GENERAL  POLICIES 


Sports  is  one  obvious  example.  The  facilities  available  to  women  are  in¬ 
significant  compared  to  those  offered  to  men.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on 
men  for  football  is  well  known.  Women  do  not  have  the  same  benefit  of  com¬ 
petitive  sports  and  facilities  as  part  of  their  educational  program. 


Michael  Abramso.i/LNS 


New  York  GLF  march  June  27 


Jailed  for  Kiss 

They  didn’t  kiss  and  tell,  but  they  ended  up  in  jail  anyway. 

On  Saturday  night  June  19,  Chris  and  Neal  of  Austin  Gay  Liberation  and  Don¬ 
ald  a  black  member  of  Houston  Gay  Liberation,  were  busted  after  the  cops  saw 
Don  and  Neal  kissing  behind  Art  Wren’s,  Houston’s  infamous  gay  restaurant. 

Several  hours  earlier  they  had  been  leafleting  in  front  of  Art  Wren  s  for  Gay 
Pride  week.  The  manager  was  very  uncooperative.  He  told  them  to  move  on  and 
called  the  cops  but  no  arrests  were  made  at  that  time. 

Later,  about  2  a.m.  Neal,  Don,  Chris  and  three  others  returned  to  the  restaur¬ 
ant  where  Neal’s  car  was  parked.  They  were  rapping  and  discussing  where  to  go. 
Neal  had  his  arm  around  Don.  They  kissed.  Neal  looked  up  and  saw  two  of  Hous¬ 
ton’s  finest  drive  by.  They  stopped.  “What  are  you  doin’  smoochin’  around  the 
streets?”  asked  officer  Brookes. 

After  an  illegal  search  of  Neal’s  car  and  Chris’s  bag,  the  cops  advised  Don  and 
Neal  that  they  were  under  arrest  for  “disorderly  conduct.”  Chris  was  arrested  for 
“failure  to  move  on,”  although  he  had  indeed  “moved  on.” 

One  of  the  arresting  officers,  J.M.  Sullivan,  started  questioning  Neal  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  “Where  are  you  gonna  sleep  tonight?”  I  don’t  know,  replied  Neal.  Were 
you  gonna  sleep  with  that  nigger?”  Neal  took  a  deep  breath  and  started  to  retali¬ 
ate  verbally,  but  held  back  realizing  that  he  was  being  baited. 

Chris  and  Don  were  released  on  bail  after  a  few  hours.  Neal  spent  a  sleepless 
night  on  a  fifth  floor  tank  of  city  jail.  People  were  sleeping  everywhere,  some  on 
the  concrete  floor,  others  sitting  or  lying  on  steel  “picnic”  tables. 

The  next  morning  Neal  got  the  usual  breakfast:  one  slice  of  boiled  bologna, 
two  slices  of  stale  white  bread  on  a  steel  plate  with  some  sort  of  syrup.  Also  one- 
half  cup  of  terrible  black  coffee. 

On  July  1  the  three  were  arraigned,  Neal  and  Don  for  “disorderly  conduct” 
and  Chris  for  “failure  to  move  on.”  “There  was  nothing  about  kissing  a  black 
man  mentioned  in  the  charge,”  said  Neal.  They  pleaded  not  guilty  and  have  con¬ 
sulted  an  attorney.  In  court  they  will  show  that  nothing  they  did  was  “loud,” 
“boisterous,”  ‘.‘profane,”  or  in  any  other  way  violated  the  disorderly  conduct 
statute. 

A  Houston  freak  commented  after  the  bust:  “I  don’t  know  why  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Art  Wren’s  is  so  uptight  about  Gay  Liberation  peacefully  leafleting.  The 
cops  and  the  management  know  that  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  restaurant  is 
frequented  by  young  hustlers  and  pushers.  All  this  is  overlooked  while  Gay  Lib¬ 
eration  is  busted  for  nothing  at  all.”  Ron  Young 


NY  Gays 
Fight  Back 

by  Ron  Young 

NEW  YORK  -  What  a  sight  to  be¬ 
hold!  Some  20,000  gay  men  and  wo¬ 
men  marching  up  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas  in  open  proclamation. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  June  27, 
1971,  in  New  York.  The  occasion 
marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Christopher  Street  uprisings.  Two 
years  earlier,  in  June  of  1969,  the 
cops  raided  the  Stonewall  Inn,  a  gay 
bar  on  Christopher  Street  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  the  fury  with  which  the  gay  comm¬ 
unity  resisted.  Reinforcements  were 
called  and  the  bar  was  demolished.  Out 
of  this  rebellion  was  bom  the  Gay  Lib¬ 
eration  Movement. 

On  this  Sunday  afternoon  gay  men 
and  women  from  everywhere  had  gat¬ 
hered  to  assert  their  rights  on  Christo¬ 
pher  Street  Liberation  Day,  1971. 
Several  blocks  of  Christopher  Street 
were  overflowing  with  people.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  colorful  balloons  and 
banners  and  signs  from  all  parts  of  the 


At  2  p.m.  the  march  commenced 
from  the  old  Stonewall  Inn.  The  mar¬ 
chers  walked  briskly,  standing  tall  and 
chanting  such  slogans  as,  “Gay  is 
good!”  “Gay  power!”  9Say  it  loud: 
Gay  and  proud!”  Looking  back  from 
Rockefeller  center,  the  march  stretched 
for  20  blocks.  Those  of  us  marching 
reinforced  our  gay  pride.  What  a  lib¬ 
erating  experience.  More  shouts: 
“Hey,  hey,  what  do  you  say,  try  it 
once  our  way!”  “Three,  five,  seven, 
nine,  Lesbians  are  mighty  fine!” 

Straights  on  the  sidewalk  reacted 
differently,  expressing  awe  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  disgust  and  admiration.  Some 
smiled,  some  gave  the  clenched  fist 
and  some  joined  us. 

Three  miles  and  several  hours  later 
we  reached  Central  Park  where  every¬ 
one^  collapsed  on  the  soft  grass  in  Sheep 
Meadow  feeling  free  and  filled  with 
love  and  peace.  Then  people  began  to 
gather  in  small  groups  to  talk  happily, 
laugh  and  dance.  There  was  a  decided 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood. 
This  was  a  great  day  for  gays,  a  day 
which  might  prove  a  turning  point  in 
our  thwarted  quest  for  human  dignity. 

The  march  marked  the  end  of  Gay 
Pride  week  which  was  celebrated  in  var¬ 
ious  ways  by  gay  groups  across  the 
country.  There  were  iso  simultan¬ 
eous  celebrations  in  London  and  Cop¬ 
enhagen.  Already  the  Christopher  St¬ 
reet  Liberation  Day  Committee  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  1972.  Maybe  Washington. 
Maybe  100,000. 


Austin  Ecstasy 


In  Austin,  a  week  ago,  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  us  from  around  the  state  cele¬ 
brated  Gay  Pride  Week  with  two  days 
of  activities  around  the  city.  Saturday 
afternoon,  more  than  100  of  us  follow¬ 
ed  up  a  picnic  in  Wooldridge  park  with 
a  march  on  the  state  capitol.  We  sang, 
(“How  I  want  to  be  in  that  number, 
when  the  Gays  go  marching  in”),  bois¬ 
terously  chanted  and  caressed  each  ot¬ 
her  all  the  way  to  the  capitol.  The 
guards  who  locked  the  doors  as  we  ran 
up  the  capitol  steps,  and  the  obvious 
deaf  ear  of  the  government,  only  in¬ 
creased  our  solidarity  and  resolve. 

Saturday  night  at  a  ranch  in  the 
hills  outside  of  Austin  we  celebrated 
on  the  dance  floor,  the  swimming  pool 
and  in  the  hills  the  ecstasy  of  our  gay 
living. 

Sunday,  after  another  picnic  with  . 
abounding  food,  drinks  and  beautiful 
gay  people,  we  came  back  home.  We 
are  together;  we  are  ready  for  love  and 
struggle.  Come  Out!  JOIN  US! 
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1216  Westheimer 

SOUTHWEST 

Budget  Tapes 

5330  Bellfort 

Budget  Tapes 

5421  Bellaire 

Egad 

5000  Westheimer 

Sam  Houston  Books  Galleria 

Sunshine  Co. 

Galleria 

SPRING  BRANCH 

MEMORIAL 

Budget  Tapes 

Town  &  Country 

Budget  Tapes 

8341  Long  Point 

Locked-ln  Surf 

9703  Katy  Fwv. 

LAUNCHING 

PADS 

Pick  up  on  Space  City!  at 

these  handy  locations 

NORTH  SIDE 

Seed  Tree 

1 1th  &  Studemont 

Surf  House 

1729  West  34th 

The  Confederacy 

7516  Fulton 

VILLAGE 

Bay  Surf 

2445  Times 

The  Rat  Hole 

2474  Times 

Village  News 

2480  Bolsover 

PASADENA  SOUTHEAST 

8ay  Surf 

509  E.  South  more 

Budget  Tapes 

1312  College 

G.l.  Surplus 

8228  Gulf  Fwy. 

SOUTH  MAIN 

Ace  News 

81 80S.  Main 

S  Guy's  News 

3622  S.  Main 

;  Main  Street  News 
-  South  Main 

4418  S.  Main 

;  Bookstore 

6627  S.  Main 

E  and  Space  City! 

1217  Wichita 

•  • 

• 

I  AUSTIN 

•  Oat  Willies 

510  San  Antonio 

2  Grok  Books 

503  B  West  17th 

5  Grackle  Bookstore 

407  West  24th 

;  Leather  Bench 

2405  Nueces 

Z  Multiphrenia 

3202  Guadalupe 

E  Sunshine  Shop 

2717  Rio  Grande 

:  29th  St.  Store 

29th  &  Pearl 

■  Alternative 

•  SAN  ANTONIO 

913  W.  24th 

2  Joint  Effort 

361 1  Broadway 

5  US 

1803  N.  Main 

E  KILLEEN 

E  Oleo  Strut 
|  DALLAS 

101  Ave.  D 

!  Harper  Head  Gear 

m 

2002  Greenville 

S  NACOGDOCHES 

Z  Handmaue 

1418  North  St. 

E  BROWNSVILLE 

m 

-  Headquarters 

429  W.  Elizabeth 
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God's 

Country 


The  Texas  Press  Association,  never 
known  for  its  out  front  journalistic 
endeavors,  has  honored  Miss  Phyllis 
George,  the  reigning  Miss  America,  as 
the  “Texan  of  the  Year.” 

While  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  were  fighting  the 
president  over  freedom  of  the  press, 
more  than  400  TPA  members  were 
listening  to  Phyllis  play  the  piano. 

The  “Texan  of  the  Year  Award”  is 
the  highest  honor  given  by  the  TPA. 
Past  illuminaries  have  included  pianist 
Van  Clibum,  tube  stars  Dan  Blocker 
and  Allen  Ludden  and  astronaut  Capt. 
Allan  Bean. 

“Being  presented  this  award,”  Miss 
George  said,  “means  as  much  to  me  as 
winning  the  honor  of  being  Miss 
America.” 

“I’ve  visited  35  states  and  I  hope  to 
get  to  all  of  them  before  my  reign  is 
over  and  I  can  truly  say  that  this  is 
God’s  country,”  Miss  George  said  in 
her  acceptance  speech. 


More  News 


An  item  in  the  first  issue  of 
(MORE)  a  new  journalism  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  juxtaposes  a  passage  from  a 
story  filed  by  Homer  Bigart  from  Ft. 
Benning  on  March  29  as  the  two-timer 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  wrote  it,  and  as 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
after  editing.  ' 

Bigart  wrote,  “Although  he  had 
just  been  found  guilty  of  22  murders, 
Calley  was  treated  far  more  gently 
than  was  Army  doctor  Captain  How¬ 
ard  B.  Levy  four  years  ago  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  sentence  for  refusing  to  give 
medical  training  to  Green  Berets  on 


the  ground  that  the  training  would  be 
used  unlawfully  in  Vietnam.  Unlike 
Levy,  Calley  was  not  handcuffed  and 
left  the  court  unfettered.  An  officer 
explained:  ‘His  conduct  has  been  ex¬ 
emplary  throughout  and  he’ll  continue 
to  be  treated  as  an  officer.’  ”  The 
passage  appeared  in  the  Times  after 
passing  under  an  editor’s  blue  pencil, 
reading:  “Lieutenant  Calley  was  not 
handcuffed  when  driven  to  the  stock¬ 
ade.” 

Bigart,  63,  a  veteran  of  45  years 
of  reporting,  17  of  them  on  the  Times 
staff,  said  when  queried  about  the 
discrepency  (the  Times  news  service 
sent  out  the  original  version),  “I  never 
read  my  stories  in  the  paper  any  more. 
It’s  a  safe  way  to  avoid  ulcers.  You 
can’t  win.  You  finally  come  to  the 
point  where  you  either  have  to  ta'ce  it 
or  quit.  People  have  tried  to  fight 
back,  but  they  get  nowhere.  You  can’t 
beat  a  newspaper  bureaucracy.  .  .  .” 

—  The  Militant 

School 

Spies 

TEXARKANA,  Ark.  (LNS)  -  Cam¬ 
eras  and  tape  recorders  now  record 
each  class  in  Texarkana’s  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  policy  was 
adopted  following  several  weeks  of 
racial  problems. 


action  was  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
psychological  deterrent  against  further 
problems.  One  official,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  schools  also  hoped  to 
record  students  who  “talked  back”  to 
teachers. 


Mayday 

Lives 


by  Ron  Jarvis 

The  Mayday  demonstrations  in 
Washington,  D.C.  marked  the  first 
massive  civil  disobedience  in  the  anti¬ 
war  struggle.  Going  beyond  massive 
marches,  the  Maydays  shQwed  the  in¬ 
creased  militance  and  determination 
in  the  movement. 

Maydays  was  a  coalition  of  many 
movement  groups  through  the  May- 
day  tribes  and  the  People’s  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  (including  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization).  Despite  the  over¬ 
whelming  might  of  riot-geared  police 
and  military,  over  13,000  demon¬ 
strators  showed  their  willingness  to 
put  their  bodies  on  the  line  in  com¬ 
mitment  and  dedication. 

More  than  the  increased  tactical 
commitment,  Maydays  united  demon¬ 
strators  in  communal  feelings  and  in 
collectives  which  dealt  with  racism, 
sexism  and  political  education.  The 
experiences  of  planning  together, 
working  together,  eating  together 


created  a  communal  nigh,  a  real  rev¬ 
olutionary  spirit. 

Of  course  the  movement  still  has 
much  to  deal  with  through  self-critic¬ 
ism,  group  criticism  and  collective 
activity  to  build  a  cohesive,  struggling, 
politically  sound  group  of  people. 
Elitism,  sexism  and  racism  are  not 
problems  that  have  been  overcome; 
the  struggle  must  continue. 

At  Needmore,  Ind.,  May  21-23, 
regional  collectives  from  all  over  the 
country  evaluated  Maydays  and  made 
plans  for  further  actions.  Women  play¬ 
ed  a  major  role  in  the  shape  of  the 
Needmore  conference.  Small  group 
meetings  of  women,  men  and  gays 
contributed  much  to  closer,  meaning¬ 
ful  relationships.  All  did  not  run 
smoothly,  but  approaches  were  made 
to  collectively  deal  with  such  insidious 
mechanisms  as  sexism.  Much  of  the 
male  dominance  of  the  movement  is 
still  in  effect,  but  men’s  meetings  at 
which  such  problems  were  discussed 
began  to  face  the  issue  squarely. 

Representatives  of  the  national 
Mayday  collective  who  visited  with 
the  Vietnamese  in  Budapest  reported 
suggestions  from  the  Vietnamese  on 
means  of  effecting  peace.  Acting  in 
solidarity  with  these  suggestions,  a 
major  coalition  of  movement  groups 
was  agreed  upon  at  the  Needmore  con¬ 
ference.  The  movement  coalition  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  feelings  of  the  masses  of 
people  in  the  United  States  would  act 
on  many  and  various  levels  around  the 
proposed  slogan  of  “Set  the  Date”  to 
get  Congress  to  end  the  war. 

A  major  national  action  was  talked 
about  for  October,  perhaps  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  Vietnamese  elections. 
A  summer  conference  for  August  was 
decided  upon;  the  fall  action  is  to  be 
planned  at  that  time.  Women  planned 
to  meet  several  days  before  this 
national  conference,  and  women’s 
caravans  for  education  through  guer¬ 
illa  theater,  video  and  puppet  shows 
were  to  precede  this  women’s  con¬ 
ference. 

Though  the  anti-war  sentiments  are 
overwhelmingly  evident  throughout 
the  country,  the  increased  dedication 
of  the  Maydays  points  the  way  toward 
greater  commitment.  Working  behind 
the  “Set  the  Date”  proposal,  further 
actions  will  work  toward  implement¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people.  With  the 
People’s  Peace  Treaty  as  a  means, 
massive  canvassing  is  being  conducted 
all  over  the  country.  The  people  are 
making  the  peace  and  remaking 
society. 

Some  folks  are  working  on  a  door- 
to-door  canvass  in  Houston  with  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Besides  talking  with 
people  about  the  need  to  force  Nixon 
to  set  a  date,  we  will  be  talking  with 
them  about  Houston  and  what  could 
be  done  to  get  it  together  to  improve 
things  here.  If  you’re  interested  in 
working  with  the  Houston  Mayday 
Tribe,  call  and  leave  a  message  for  us 
at  Space  City,  526-6257,  or  the  Peace 
Center,  2274700. 


Waves  Nixed 


JUNEAU,  Alaska  (LNS)  -  The 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plans 
to  set  off  a  five  megaton  hydrogen 
bomb  (equal  to  5  million  tons  of 
TNT)  at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska,  in 
early  October,  1971. 

The  bomb  is  in  fact  a  test  warhead 
for  the  Spartan  ABM  missiles  the 
United  States  is  manufacturing.  The 
Spartans  are  built  to  intercept  enemy 
planes  that  the  government  has  been 
warning  for  years  will  be  bombing  us 
any  minute.  But,  the  way  the  system 
is  set  up,  if  the  Spartans  are  ever  used, 
their  nuclear  warheads  will  explode 


The  main  reason  given  for  this 


Dad  on  Tear 


"When  my  dad  -  or  J.  M.  Scott  Associates  -  found  out  that  our  game  was 
revolution,  and  living  what  we  believe,  all  hell  broke  lose.  We’re  not  giving  up 
this  land.  It’s  been  liberated.  I  mean,  what  are  you  supposed  to  do  when  oppress¬ 
ion,  in  the  name  of  your  own  father,  comes  knocking  at  your  door?’’ 

WOODBURY,  Conn.  (LNS)  —  On  Memorial  Day  J.  M.  Scott  showed  up  al 
the  Woodfreak  Commune,  the  people  who  put  out  Country  Sense  Magazine 
(a  Connecticut  underground  paper),  and  tried  to  beat  up  several  members  of  the 
Commune.  The  Commune  called  the  police  and  Mr.  Scott  was  arrested.  But  un¬ 
daunted  he  returned  the  next  day  with  two  friends  and  tried  to  wreck  the  six 
room  log  cabin. 

The  cops  were  called  in  again  and  the  three  men  were  arrested  for  assault, 
breach  of  the  peace  and  destruction  of  Mr.  Scott’s  own  property.  Mr.  Scott 
owns  the  40  acres  that  he  rents  to  his  own  son,  and  Jan’s  friends. 

Mr.  Scott  and  his  son  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  and  so  father  Scott  is  intent  on 
chasing  the  Woodfreaks  away.  The  Woodfreaks  have  been  farming  the  land  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  Their  organic  garden  is  not  only  their  food  source,  but 
their  subsistence  income. 

The  Woodfreaks  are  trying  to  fight  the  eviction  and  need  support.  Send  any 
contributions  —  $2300  is  needed  to  go  to  court  —  to  the  Country  Senses 
Defense  Fund,  c/o  Voog,  Simmons  &  Voog  1  Jefferson  Square,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Moratorium  Asked 


The  following  information  comes  from  roving  reporter  Doyle  Niemann  who 
attended  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ)  conference  in 
Milwaukee  last  month. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  (NPAC)  is  calling  for  a  nationwide 
moratorium  Oct.  13  and  then  major  regional  actions  in  five  or  six  cities  on 
Nov.  6.  They  will  not  be  calling  for  another  mass  mobilization  in  Washington. 

This  was  adopted  by  PCPJ  with  these  additions:  Sept.  1  there  will  be  a  mass 
action  in  D.C.  in  support  of  the  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  against  Nixon’s 
F.A.P.  (Family  Assistance  Plan).  They  will  also  call  for  civil  disobedience  around 
the  country  on  Oct.  14  and  15  following  the  moratorium,  and  then  for  mass 
civil  disobedience  in  Washington  starting  Nov.  8  —  another  Maydays. 


Local  NPAC  organizer  Mareen  Jasin  said  there  will  be  four  actions  in  Houston 
before  Nov.  6,  starting  with  rallies  and  speeches  Aug.  6,  Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
Day,  and  added  that  Oct.  25  will  be  a  national  day  of  solidarity  with  anti-war 
jI’s. 
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Gaulle  is  reputed  to  have  said  when  it 
was  suggested  he  arrest  Sartre  for 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Algerian 
revolution,  “One  cannot  arrest  Vol¬ 
taire.” 

Pompidou’s  government  decided 
last  month,  however,  to  at  least  charge 
Voltaire,  and  while  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  liberty,  Sartre  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  “criminal  libel”  as  editor  of 
the  Maoist  paper  and  for  an  article 
in  Tout,  a  French  underground  paper. 

A  story  from  Reuters  in  the  June  20 
Washington  Post  reports  that  Sartre 
could  face  a  fine  and  “between  eight 
days  and  one  year  in  prison,”  while  a 
New  York  Times  story  for  the  same 
day  says  the  charges  “could  bring  up 
to  four  years  in  prison  and  $220,000 
in  fines.”  In  either  case,  a  hearing  on 
the  charges  is  scheduled  to  come  up  in 
September. 

—  The  Militant 

Combat 

Depravity 

By  Sal  Ferrera 

LONDON  —  Conspiracy  to  corrupt 
and  deprave  the  morals  of  the  young 
“with  the  intent  to  debauch  and  to 
implant  lustful  and  perverted  desires” 
are  among  the  charges  against  Richard 
Neville,  Felix  Dennis  and  Jim  Ander¬ 
son,  three  editors  of  London’s  outrage¬ 
ous  and  irreverent  OZ  MAGAZINE. 

Paradoxically,  the  complaint,  offic¬ 
ially  filed  in  October,  1970,  came  as  a 
result  of  an  issue  of  OZ  prepared 
entirely  by  high  school  students  in 
June,  1970.  A  little  over  a  week  ago, 
the  case  finally  came  to  court. 

In  spite  of  obstacles,  the  defense 
intends  to  present  a  case  for  freedom 
of  speech  arri  its  new  life  style.  Forty 
defense  witnesses,  including  promin¬ 
ent  artists,  educators,  music  critics, 
psychiatrists  and  musicians  (possibly 
John  Lennon  among  them)  have  been 
scheduled  to  confront  the  prosecu¬ 
tion’s  witnesses:  two  high  school 
“headmasters”  and  a  lot  of  cops. 

OZ,  a  colorful  collage  of  drawings, 
writing  and  photos  dealing  with  music, 
politics,  sex,  drugs  and  films,  was  first 
created  in  1962  by  Richard  Neville, 
then  a  21-year-old  university  student 
living  in  his  native  Australia. 


Jim  Anderson,  a  law  school  grad¬ 
uate  also  from  Australia,  joined  OZ  in 
1969  after  several  years  of  travel 
through  North  Africa.  Felix  Dennis, 
who  first  came  to  OZ  as  a  street 
seller,  joined  the  OZ  staff  as  an  ad 
manager  in  1968  and  was  directc.  of 
the  magazine  when  charged  in  1970. 

Although  the  trial  has  received 
flamboyant  publicity,  a  recent  collect¬ 
ive  statement  by  the  accused  reflects 
the  seriousness  with  which  they  view 
the  situation. 

“The  pickaxing  of  this  magazine  is 
nothing  less  than  political  censorship. 
OZ  has  relentlessly  promoted  some 
elements  of  the  new  culture  —  dope, 
rock  ‘n  roll,  and  fucking  in  the  streets; 
it  is  the  only)  magazine  in  this  country 
to  consistently  and  constructively  an¬ 
alyse  the  tension  between  the  freak/ 
dropout  community  and  the  militant 
left,  and  to  struggle  to  develop  a 
theory  from  such  antagonism  ....  We 
are  fumbling  towards  a  solution  of 
living  and  working  collectively  —  not 
for  profit  —  which  there  ain’t  but 
because  we  love  what  we  do  and  we 
believe  in  a  joyful  tomorrow  of  spirit¬ 
ual,  emotional,  and  intellectual  coitus 
non  interruptus.” 

—  Alternative  Features  Service 

Head 
Passes 
On  Candy 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  According 
to  the  Washington  Post,  which  recent¬ 
ly  ran  a  feature  story  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover: 

“The  FBI  chief  will  not  touch  the 
delicacies  he  receives  from  unknown 
admirers;  he  fears  someone  might  slip 
him  some  poisoned  food.  He  donates 
these  delectables  to  orphanages  and 
other  institutions.” 


over  Canada,  not  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  Canada  will  get  the 
bulk  of  the  radiation  fallout. 

The  entire  Pacific  Rim,  from  Alaska 
to  California  to  Peru  to  Australia  to 
Japan  is  an  earthquake-prone  zone.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  planned  nu¬ 
clear  blast  in  October  may  trigger 
earthquakes  anywhere  around  the 
fault  zone. 

Canadians  are  understandably 
worried  about  the  proposed  test  and 
have  formed  a  group  called  the  “Don’t 
Make  A  Wave  Committee.”  The  group 
plans  to  send  a  protest  ship,  the  Green¬ 
peace,  up  to  Amchitka  Island  in  the 
fall  to  try  to  stop  the  H-bomb  test. 

Syndicalism 

Lives 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  (LNS)  -  On 
July  26,  David  Rico,  Ricardo  Gon¬ 
salves  and  Carlos  Calderon  go  to  trial 
in  San  Diego  on  charges  of  possession 
of  a  molotov  cocktail  and  of  “criminal 
syndicalism”  —  the  anti-radical  law 
used  to  break  up  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World  (IWW). 

Los  Tres  de  San  Diego  (The  San 
Diego  Three)  worked  on  the  Chicano 
newspaper  El  Barrio  published  by 
Brown  Berets  at  the  time  of  this  in¬ 
dictment.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
charges,  some  observers  think,  is  a 
police  agent,  Jesus  Lopez.  He  will 
testify  that  at  a  meeting  last  year  of 
Brown  Berets  held  to  discuss  up¬ 
coming  Chicano  anti-war  demon¬ 
strations,  firebombs  were  discussed  in¬ 
stead. 

It  is  unclear  if  the  government  case 
will  hold  up  in  court.  One  charge  in 
the  indictment,  “soliciting  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  murder,”  has  already 
been  dropped  by  the  prosecution.  But 
there’s  one  hitch.  The  charge  of 
“criminal  syndicalism,”  rarely  used 
since  the  early  1920’s,  is  even  vaguer 
than  conspiracy  charges  popular  with 
federal  prosecuters  in  recent  years. 

A  portion  of  the  law  reads  as 
follows: 

“Criminal  syndicalism  means  any 
doctrine  or  precept  advocating,  teach¬ 
ing  or  aiding  and  abetting  the  com¬ 


mission  of  crime,  sabotage  ...  or  un¬ 
lawful  acts  of  force  and  violence  or 
unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  change  in  in¬ 
dustrial  ownership  or  control,  or  effect¬ 
ing  any  political  change. " 

In  other  words,  a  person  who  urges 
that  someone  throw  a  rock  through  a 
school  window  to  express  disgust  at 
the  Board  of  Education  can  be  con¬ 
victed  of  “criminal  syndicalism”  which 
carries  a  penalty  of  14  years  in  jail.  Or 
better  yet,  it’s  enough  if  someone  “by 
spoken  or  written  words,  justifies  or 
attempts  to  justify  criminal  syndical- 
•  _  »» 

Em. 

Between  1917  and  1920,  “criminal 
syndicalism”  laws  were  passed  by  21 
states  and  territories.  The  laws  im¬ 
posed  penalties  as  high  as  25  years  and 
$10,000  for  advocating  violence  as  a 
means  of  political  struggle.  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  Los  Tres  de  San  Diego  will 
be  tried,  531  people,  most  of  them 
Wobblies  (IWW  people),  were  busted 
for  criminal  syndicalism  between  1921 
and  1923. 

There  are  obviously  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  in  the  United  States 
who  could  be  prosecuted  under  laws 
like  this,  while  the  government  could 
avoid  the  indignity  of  pronouncing 
Martial  Law.  Los  Tres  de  San  Diego 
feel  that  defeat  in  this  case  would  be 
very  costly  to  the  movement  and 
promise  to  put  up  a  good  fight.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  their  defense  should  be 
mailed  to  Arthur  Miller,  P.O.  Box 
1221,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112.  Checks 
should  be  made  out  to  Los  Tres  de 
San  Diego  Defense  Committee. 

Pinko 

Prof 

Charged 

Jean-Paul  Sartre  became  the  nomin¬ 
al  editor  of  the  Maoist  paper  La  Cause 
db  Peuple  in  May  1970  when  La 
Gauche  Proleterienne,  the  group  pub- 
ishing  the  paper  until  then,  was  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  French  government. 

This  spring  the  paper  merged  with 
another,  newer,  Maoist  publication  J1 
Accuse,  and  the  combined  publication 
remained  under  Sartre’s  editorship, 
formally  speaking.  According  to 
French  law,  the  editor  is  arrested 
when  a  publication  is  suppressed.  This 
had  happened  to  two  previous  editors 
of  La  Cause  du  Peuple,  and  Sartre’s 
taking  over  acted  as  a  guard  against 
further  suppressions  because  of  the 
philospher’s  standing  in  France.  De 
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By  Jim  Shannon 


Jethro  Tull,  an  English  rock  group,  packed  the  Coliseum  for  their  fourth 
Houston  appearance  on  July  3.  The  show  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  presented 
there,  no  small  claim  considering  that  concrete  cavern  has  housed  the  Beatles, 
Rolling  Stones,  Sam  the  Sham  &  the  Pharoh,  Grand  Funk  and  other  legendary 
figures.  The  atmosphere  was  electric,  the  performance  exciting,  the  music  sup¬ 
erb. 


Center  stage  was  singer-fluitist-guitarist  Ian  Anderson,  unquestionably  the 
leader  of  this  mad  bunch.  Anderson  writes  all  of  the  group's  material;  his  wife 
Jennie  lends  infrequent  lyrical  support.  His  performance  visually  potrays  the 
madness  of  his  music.  Lace-up  knee  boots,  yellow  leotards,  tattered  plaid  over- 
coat  (bathrobe?),  wild  mass  of  kinky  hair,  dancing,  leaping,  almost  menacing. 
Welcome  to  the  Andy  Williams  Show".  The  crowd  is  dumbfounded.  Some  laugh. 
Many  more  sit  and  stare. 


An  InterviewWith  Ian  Anderson  Of 

JETHRO  TULL 


The  music  begins,  Ian  alone  onstage  singing  "My  God"  from  their  current  hit 
album  Aqualung.  The  song  builds,  then  all  of  a  sudden  breaks  out  in  full  instru¬ 
mentation.  John  Evan  pounds  away  on  a  grand  piano  (rented).  Later  on,  he  will 
mount  his  instrument  for  a  dance.  Martin  Barre  bends  riffs  out  of  his  guitar, 
blown  up  big  by  the  power  of  Hiwatt  amplifiers.  Jeffrey  Hammond-Hammond 
(sic)  is  a  comic  figure  with  his  big-framed  tourist  shades  and  striped  suit.  His 
little  orange  Fender  Mustang  bass  is  pumped  for  booming  sound.  Barriemore 
Barlow,  the  groups  most  recent  addition,  is  a  worthy  replacement  for  drummer 
Clive  Bunker. 

As  the  set  progresses,  so  does  the  music.  These  aren't  a  mere  loose  of  music¬ 
ians,  but  a  tight  cohesive  group.  Anderson  dominates,  but  in  a  natural  way.  His 
flute,  once  considered  the  groups  trademark,  is  used  effectively  to  highlight  and 
give  flavor,  rather  than  substance.  Massive  applause  greets  each  number;  the 
crowd  is  excited.  The  people  in  the  back  do  the  usual  trip  of  crowding  up  in  the 
front  and  aisles,  leaving  those  seated  in  back  of  them  in  a  less  than  satisfactory 
position.  Screams  of  "Sit  down"  punctuate  the  audio  perception.  Anderson  is 
clearly  pissed.  He  berates  those  standing  in  front  and  those  behind  yelling.  Blunt¬ 
ly  and  harshly  (and  effectively)  he  quiets  the  house.  He  wants  to  play  music  if 
people  want  to  listen. 


It's  been  an  eventful  tour  for  Jethro  Tull,  their  first  one  with  super-star 
credentials.  All  the  biggest  halls  sold  out  for  the  event.  An  out  door  concert  in 
Denver  turns  into  a  near-disaster  with  tear  gas  enveloping  the  crowd  as  well  as  a- 


bout  a  thousand  would  be  gatecrashers.  Tull  was  headlining  the  show.  Their  per¬ 
formance  is  said  to  have  averted  further  trouble. 

We  went  backstage  after  the  concert  to  talk  to  Ian  Anderson.  My  friend  from 
Warner-Reprise  (Tull's  label)  guided  us  past  the  entourage  of  men  in  blue  and 
down  to  the  dressing  room,  where  the  following  interview  happened. 

Here  it  is. 

*  *  * 

SC!:  Your  manager  mentioned  this  in  an  incident  that  you  are  trying  to  forget, 
but  l  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question  because  I've  heard  quite  a  bit  about  the 
big  riot  in  Denver  and  the  tear  gas  and  the  thing  that  keeps  coming  out  and  all 
the  different  accounts  I’ve  heard  that  Jethro  Tull  went  up  on  stage  and  they 
were  the  bravest  people  there  and  they  calmed  the  crowd  and  they  stopped  all 
the  fuss. 

IA:  It's  very  flattering  rubbish  really.  I  mean  there's  reportedly  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  that  tried  to  get  in  without  tickets,  I  mean  that  place  was  sold  out,  it  was  an 
outdoor  arena,  natural  arena  between  rock  pillars,  you  know,  and  those  people 
who  couldn't  get  in  tried  to  climb  over  the  rocks  and  get  where  they  could  see. 

Well,  already  somebody  had  been  critically  injured,  you  know,  one  time  he 
was  nearly  dead  apparently  after  he  fell  40  feet  from  one  of  these  rocks,  so  the 
police  were  assumedely  for  the  good  of  those  people  who  were  up  there,  I  mean 
alot  of  them  were  taking  drugs  of  one  sort  or  another,  it  gets  dark  up  on  those 
rocks  and  very  easy  to  fall,  you  know,  somebody  fell  in  broad  daylight,  so  I 
mean  for  their  own  good  get  off  the  rocks  and  you  know  you  can  stand  up  on 
this  other  hillside  that  is  relatively  safe  and  watch  from  their. 

So  they  moved  about  a  thousand  people  to  this  other  hillside  where  they 
could  see  into  the  arena  and  they  could  hear  the  music  and  at  one  point  they  all 
came  charging  down  and  started  throwing  bottles  and  stones  at  all  the  cops  and 
parked  cars,  they  set  cars  on  fire  and  started  throwing  stones  and  fireworks  a- 
round  the  thing  so  the  cops  in  that  event  were  faced  with  two  alternatives;  they 
either  reply  bodily  and  physically  or  else  use  teargas  and  that's  exactly  what 
they  did  they  dropped  teargas  from  helicopters. 

SC!:  I  hear  some  of  the  freaks  actually  had  teargas  with  them. 

IA;  Right,  yea,  well  the  report  in  the  paper  that  all  the  teargas  canisters  available 
in  public  stores,  you  know,  in  army  and  navy  stores  and  things  had  been  bought 
out,  there  was  apparently  no  teargas  left  the  week  before  we  played  so  it  seemed 
like  somebody  had  been  planning  this  riot,  you  know,  some  were  quite  ready 
for  this  violence  or  attack. 

SC!:  So  the  scene  is  set,  the  arena  is  flooded  with  teargas  and  it’s  time  for  you 
to  walk  out  on  stage,  right? 

IA:  Yea,  well,  we  got  on  stage  as  fast  as  we  could.  It  took  us  along  time  to  get  up, 
it  was  from  the  main  road  up  to  where  the  arena  was  up  a  dirt  track  road,  the 
cops  wouldn't  let  us  up,  they  were  convinced  there  was  going  to  be  a  full  scale 
riot,  which  there  would  have  been  if  we  hadn't  gone  on,  you  know,  they  were 
taking  babies,  who  had  been  teargassed  who  were  being  carried  past  down  the 
crowd,  there  were  alot  of  people  in  a  bad  way.  So  we  eventually  got  up  there 
and  managed  to  get  on  as  soon  as  we  could. 

I  tended  to  forget  the  situation  rather  than  deliver  speeches  on  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  dropping  teargas  or  trying  to  break  into  concerts.  The  situation  is 
pointless.  I  hate  getting  personally  involved  in  other  people's  silly  schoolboyish 
games  because  they're  just  adolescent  idiots  and  there's  an  element  of  that  in 
every  concert  that  you  play.  That's  what  I  was  talking  about  on  stage  tonight. 

You  people  out  there  call  yourselves  brother  and  sister,  you  know,  right  on 
brother.  Maybe  30%  of  the  people  do  have  that  kind  of  attitude  of  openness  and 
friendliness  and  tolerance  towards  their  fellow  man,  that's  okay,  but  there's  75% 
of  people  who  just  don't  care  and  are  motivated  by  whatever  circumstances  are 
prevalent  at  the  time.  And  there's  a  small  minority  who  always  and  everywhere 
are  concerned  with  being  loud,  being  obvious  and  who  are  very  unsubtle.  There's 
probably  about  3  or  400  in  the  first  10  or  12  rows  who  were  involved  in  a  sort 
of  petty  war  between  themselves  because  they're  the  people  who  rush  to  the 
front  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  front  row  of  seats  and  the  stage.  They  also 
filled  up  the  aisles. 

People  started  standing  up  and  once  chairs  get  moved  around  and  pushed  a- 
bout  well,  you've  lost  any  semblance  of  order  from  there  on.  Those  people  who 
were  behind  were  shouting  at  the  people  in  the  front  to  sit  down  are  so  thick  be¬ 
cause  they've  got  to  be  thick  to  not  realize  that  people  when  they  won't  move 
foreward  have  no  room  to  sit  down,  they're  standing  packed  like  sardines.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  situation  where  people  are  acting  like  five-year-old  kiddies  on  a 
Sunday  school  bus  outing.  These  people  haven't  got  the  sense  to  figure  out  what 
its  all  about.  They  haven't  got^the  sense  to  have  a  little  bit  of  tolerance,  and  a- 
bove  all,  and  this  is  where  I  have  to  be  selfish;  above  all  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
politeness  for  somebody  who  is  up  there  involved  in  some  active  communication 
or  entertainment  if  you  like,  in  a  sincere  manner,  because  I  do  maintain  that. 

When  I'm  up  there  playing  a  solo,  I'm  being  sincere  about  it.  And  I  have  to 
be  involved,  otherwise  I  couldn't  play  a  note.  It's  physically  taxing.  I've  gotta 
mean  it.  And  I  can't  mean  it  when  I  can't  even  hear  my  own  instrument  because 
of  people  making  noise  all  around. 

Okay,  it  may  be  3%  of  the  total  audience  who's  actually  doing  this,  but  when 
you're  there  it's  just  like  you  don't  know  what's  going  on.  You  haven't  got  a 
clue.  It's  like  total  bedlam  in  front  of  you.  And  you  just  can't  hear  yourself,  you 
can't  think.  What  do  you  do?  You  either  cut  it  short  and  stop  and  leave  or  else 
you  tell  them  what  you  feel.  And  that's  what  I  always  do  because  I  really  like  to 
make  a  point  of  telling  people  how  childish  they  are. 

I'm  not  very  sucessful  at  telling  them,  because  they're  too  thick  to  understand. 
These  are  supposedly  the  people  who  like  us  the  most  because  they've  paid  the 
most  money  and  been  there  the  earliest  to  get  those  seats.  And  yet  they're  like 
ten-year-olds  in  mentality.  Not  all  of  them,  but  there's  a  section  of  the  audience 
that  s  just  totally  unaware  of  how  rude  and  vulgar  they  are. 

I  would  welcome  a  return  to  the  conventional  theatre;  the  formal  way  of  peo¬ 
ple  sitting  ir.  *'  *nd  not  coming  dressed  in  their  scruffy  jeans  and  their  filthy 
shirts  that  they  haven't  changed.  Have  tnemselves  cleaned  up,  they  can  have  long 
hair  shampooed  like  I  do,  get  dressed  up,  it's  an  occasion,  take  your  favorite 
lady.  Sit  down  in  a  comfortable  seat,  have  an  interval,  a  drink  or  whatever  they 
do,  come  back  and  sit,  you  know. 

You  have  to  work  to  listen  to  music,  it's  not  easy  to  be  an  audience.  It's  hard 
to  be  a  good  audience  as  it  is  to  play  the  damn  music.  It  ought  to  be.  ,  You  have 
to  work  to  get  anything  out  of  music.  It's  an  intense  involvement,  it's  an  intellect¬ 
ual  thing,  it  has  to  be. 

It  isn  t  all  sit  back  and  let  the  rhythm  of  the  bongos  get  to  you,  it's  not  that, 
chat  isn't  what  music  is  all  about,  unless  you  want  to  stop  at  rock  and  roll  and 


listen  to  Credence  ClearWater  until  your  pants  fall  down.  That  is  not  what  it's 
all  about.  That's  what  annoys  me,  that  when  a  group  is  obviously  involved  in 
playing  music  that  is  beyond  12  bar  blues  and  isn't  just  a  mass  freak  out,  there's 
some  degree  of  thought  and  a  genuine  belief  of  the  integrity  of  the  musicians  and 
the  music  that  makes  up  this  whole  idea  of  standing  on  a  stage  and  playing  to 
people.  You've  got  to  be  honest  All  the  way  down  the  line,  or  else  you're  hurt¬ 
ing  yourself  in  the  end.  If  you  go  and  start  playing  the  smart  aleck  and  the  bull¬ 
shit  kind  of  thing,  it'll  just  hurt  you  in  the  end.  You've  got  to  be  sincere,  really, 
that's  why  it  hurts  me  when  people  have  it  going,  particularly  English  groups  and 
say  that  they  are  not  sincere,  they're  just  good  actors  or  something,  because  it’s 
not  true.  You've  really  got  to  mean  it  to  stand  up  there  in  front  of  people  every 
night,  night  after  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  when  you're  old  and  gray  you're 
going  to  have  to  mean  it  more,  really.  That's  why  it  upsets  me  when  people  are 
not  aware  of  these  simple  facts,  like  the  greater  enjoyment  to  be  got  from  music 
by  listening. 

If  there  is  an  invitation  to  the  audience  to  become  involved  to  music  on  a 
more  elemental  scale  instead  of  a  primitive  basis,  okay,  if  the  group  knows  at 
that  point  the  audience  has  listened  and  got  to  it  enough,  and  the  group  itself 
lays  back  into  a  steady  beat  and  a  rock  and  roll  kind  of  rhythm,  then  they 
ought  to  stand  up  and  clap  their  hands,  well  alright.  That's  the  encore  syndrome 
you've  got  to  put  up  with  it. 

But  it  annoys  me  when  there's  a  civil  war  out  there.  It's  not  me  they're  hurt¬ 
ing,  they're  hurting  themselves,  they're  shouting  at  each  other  and  they're  being 
nasty  at  each  other  and  most  of  all  this  intolerance  and  unawareness  of  just  how 
each  other  feels,  how  they  feel,  those  people  at  the  back  door  saying  we  payed 
money  to  sit  in  these  seats  and  these  lads  are  standing  up  where  we  can't  see, 
we're  right  and  they're  wrong  and  these  people  standing  up  at  the  front  stood  at 
the  first  number  out  of  a  genuine  desire  to  greet  you  as  you  walk  out  on  the 
stage  and  then  standing  like  this,  how  can  they  sit  down  again,  they've  been 
pushed  to  the  front,  the  stage  is  like  this  against  them,  what  can  they  do?  It's  a 
ridiculous  situation,  it  only  takes  a  little  vague  amount  of  thinking  to  see  what's 
going  on,  and  yet  people  are  intolerant  of  each  other  and  it  spoils  it  for  the  other 
97%  of  the  audience  in  the  back  rows  thinking  what's  the  hell  going  on  about 
down  there,  why's  he  angry? 

All  I  can  say  is  you  have  to  stand  on  a  stage  to  believe  how  loud  200  people 
can  be  if  they're  all  talking,  I  mean  if  you're  playing  acoustic  guitar  you  cannot 
hear  a  note  you  play,  if  you're  singing  you  can't  hear  a  note  you  sing.  If  you've 
got  a  big  amplifier  you  can  blow  them  all  to  buggery,  you  know  just  turn  it  up, 
but  not  if  you've  got  the  flute,  your  stuck  with  it.  Like  I  say  you've  got  to  hear 
what  you  play. 

SC!:  Some  people  have  said  that  your  latest  album,  Aqualung,  is  the  group's 
greatest  album ;  others  say  that  it  is  a  definite  step  down,  that  it  is  erratic  and  has 
no  continuity.  Have  you  read  any  of  these  review? 

IA:  I  haven't  actually  read  any  bad  reviews.  Most  of  the  things  I  have  heard  in 
the  sense  of  criticism  would  be  by  word  of  mouth,  but  then  people  generally  tell 
you  it's  good  anyway,  even  when  it  isn't.  I  haven't  heard  any  adverse  criticism 
other  than  that  levelled  on  a  personal  scale  at  me  by  other  individuals  who  mis¬ 
construed  the  idea  of  some  of  the  songs  completely  and  say,  "Leave  god  alone, 

Ian  Anderson,"  and  things  like  this.  And  say  "Jesus  saves  and  we  pray  for  you 
every  night." 

OK,  that's  great  if  those  people  really  know  what  they're  doing.  They're  50 
years  old  and  if  they've  spent  every  minute  of  every  day  thinking  about  religion 
for  the  last  10  years  I'll  grant  them  the  right  to  say  that  to  me.  If  not,  they're 
probably  as  great  a  fool  as  I  am.  I'm  a  fool;  I'm  a  fool  but  I'm  on  the  way  to 
finding  out.  Art -god  and  art  are  similar  kinds  of  peaks  —  beyond  the  reach. 

Let  us  assume  that  to  be  on  the  way  there  is  the  important  thing.  Not  to  say 
"I’m  here!  I'm  here!  I  believe  in  god,  Jesus  loves  me.  I've  got  it  made."  Because 
this  tends  to  be  the  attitude  and  function  of  religion,  that  is.  Western  religions. 

It  tends  to  become  a  leaning  post,  a  crutch.  And  that's  not  what  it  is  —  it's  like 
what  I  told  you  about  an  audience,  having  to  work  hard  to  be  an  audience.  Not 
by  physically  leaping  around,  doing  somersaults,  getting  stoned  on  acid,  jumping 
up  on  balconies,  and  trying  to  fly.  I'm  talking  about  thinking,  mental  activity  — 
sensible,  ordered;  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  to  do  when  they  teach  you  to  add. 

But  using  it  in  thinking  about  yourself,  in  self  analysis  and  self  criticism. 

That  s  really  the  fundamental  thing  I  am  talking  about  in  terms  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  album.  I's  saying  that  I  was  told  a  lot  of  things  which  now  I  see' as  being 
fairy  stories  and  largely  untrue,  and  very  hypocritical.  But  at  the  time  they 
frightened  me,  that  was  the  emphasis.  One  was  aware  of  religion  —  but  most  of 
all  of  god,  who  one  had  to  believe  in  because  of  the  fear  tactics  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  convincing  you  that  this  god  existed. 

There's  a  lot  of  fear  involved  in  it  when  you're  a  kid.  One  thing  I  remember  is 
being  afraid  of  churches  —  not  ridiculously  afraid  but  always  being  uneasy  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  was  something  they  told  me  I  wasn't  supposed  to  under¬ 
stand.  You  know,  don't  try  to  understand  'til  you're  80  years  old  and  old  en¬ 
ough  to  be  able  to  accept  it.  But  at  every  kind  of  religious  experience  people  are 
like  sheep  following  a  leader.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  Hitler  did,  that  politicians  do, 
that  a  lot  of  rock  musicians  do.  They  employ  this  crowd  behavior  to  their  own 
ends  —  to  make  it  work  for  them  —  a  kind  of  mass  hysteria,  almost.  That's  what 
religion  can  become.  Even  on  a  personal  level  it  can  become  a  form  of  hysteria 
in  a  literal  sense. 

SC.':  Do  you  think  the  album  does  what  you  set  out  to  do7  Are  you  satisfied 
with  it? 

IA.  Its  not  very  good,  really.  It's  not  actually  a  concept  —  I'm  not  trying  to 
change  people  or  be  a  second-generation  Bob  Dylan  or  something.  It's  not  like 
that.  It  s  just  me  writing  another  bunch  of  songs,  and  some  of  them  happen  to 
be  going  a  certain  way.  It's  rather  like  singing  a  lot  of  blues  numbers,  you  sing 
similar  kinds  of  emotions  -  similar  kinds  of  things  are  expressed.  This  is  what 
happened  on  this  album.  Over  a  year  of  writing  songs,  several  of  them  followed 
a  similar  kind  of  lyrical  course. 

SC!.  Another  thing  about  Aqualung,  how  did  you  develop  the  character?  How 
did  you  name  him  that? 

IA.  It  s  just  a  composite  character  based  on  people  I've  seen  around,  basically 
people  who  are  the  hobo  or  tramp  figure,  somebody  who  is  supposedly  the  low¬ 
est  extreme  of  urban  society.  And  the  idea  of  putting  that  figure  into  the  album 
is  to  say  that  one  should  look  for  god  or  the  god  concept  in  a  person  such  as  that 
the  very  lowest. 

Forget  about  looking  to  your  high  ideas  -  look  for  god  within  man.  When  we 
can  understand  each  other  and  the  godliness  within  man,  then  we  can  start  think¬ 
ing  about  what  lies  beyond  in  terms  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man  or  somethinq  a- 
bove  and  beyond,  greater  than  man.  Aqualung  is  a  name  -  just  a  name,  a  word 
that  came  down.  Not  from  heaven  —  just  an  idea. 


17  month*  old  In  thl*  picture,  cannot  walk  or  talk.  Sna  Mara  many  conyaniui  Oalocu 
—  plane  nape,  4th  and  5th  toe*  stuck  tooa'her,  big  toes  flat.  She  ha*  trouble  digesting  food 
and  suffer*  from  eye  Infections.  Her  mother.  Hoang  Thl  Lam,  was  hit  with  chemical  sprays 
during  her  second  month  of  pregnancy. 


Gene  Warfare  Around 


The  World 


Agent 


by  Karen  Kearns  and  Anne  Dockery 

(LNS  staffers  Karen  and  Anne  rec¬ 
ently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.) 

"Although  numerous  allegations  ab¬ 
out  this  product  have  originated  in  Ha¬ 
noi  there  is  no  verifiable  evidence  that 
it  has  harmed  the  civilian  population 
in  any  way. " 

Clayton  Dicky, 

Public  Relations  Qfficer, 
Dow  Chemical  Co., 

Oct.  27,  1970 


HANOI  (LNS)  -  -  The  “product”  is 
Agent  Orange,  a  herbicide  whose  com¬ 
ponents  are  manufactured  by  Dow 
Chemical.  Agent  Orange  has  constitu¬ 
ted  more  than  95%  of  the  defoliation 
program  in  South  Vietnam  since  1962. 

Some  “allegations”  from  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  Crimes  Commission: 


Orange 


**Between  1961  and  1969.  1,293, 
000  people  were  affected  by  plant  kil¬ 
lers.  Those  seriously  contaminated  suf¬ 
fer  from  such  chronic  ailments  as  blur¬ 
red  sight,  intestinal  and  lung  disease, 
and  paralysis. 

••In  the  same  period  U.S.  herbi¬ 
cide  destroyed  13,000  square  kilome¬ 
ters  of  cultivated  land  and  25,000  squ¬ 
are  kilometers  of  forests. 

**During  1969  and  the  first  nine 
months  of  1970,  over  1 ,836,950  hec¬ 
tares  of  riccfields,  crops,  orchards  and 
forests  were  destroyed  by  U.S.  toxic 
chemicals.  Over  650,000  persons  were 
poisoned,  of  whom  hundreds  were  kil¬ 
led. 

**The  villages  of  Long  Dicn  Dong, 
Long  Dien  Tay.and  An  Trach  in  Bac 
Lieu  province  were  sprayed  heavily 
with  Agent  Orange  in  1969.  Twenty- 
two  women  miscarried,  most  of  them 
in  their  third  or  fourth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy. 


**Khanh  Hoa,  Quang  Tri,  Tay  Ninh 
and  Quang  Nam  provinces  were  all 
sprayed  repeatedly  in  1968-1969.  Ma¬ 
ny  women  bore  children  that  died  one 
or  two  months  later.  Others  gave  birth 
to  deformed  babies  -  -  they  had  similar 
deformities,  like  distorted  limbs,  extra 
fingers  or  toes,  and  heads  either  too 
small  or  too  large.  Most  of  them  died 
immediately.  The  rare  surviving  bab¬ 
ies,  in  addition  to  their  physical  defor¬ 
mities,  suffer  severe  mental  retardation. 


We  met  an  “allegation”  while  we 
were  in  Hanoi.  Her  name  was  Hoang 
Thi  Lam,  and  she  was  the  only  person 
we  ever  saw  cry  in  Vietnam.  She  wept, 
not  for  herself  and  her  own  considera¬ 
ble  pain,  but  for  her  baby,  the  mis¬ 
shapen  little  girl  who  sat  on  her  lap, 
choking  and  spitting  up  while  Lam 
told  her  story. 

•  •  •  •  • 


I  live  in  Quang  Tri  province  near 
the  mountainous  area.  The  people 
there  live  by  farming  and  making  char¬ 
coal.  But  during  the  last  few  years, 
our  native  villages  were  sprayed  with 
toxic  chemicals.  Every  time  the  U.S. 
planes  sprayed  the  chemicals  the  crops 
and  the  foliage  were  killed.  A  few  days 
after  each  period  of  spraying  all  the 
livestock  would  die. 

The  principal  crops  in  my  area  are 
rice  and  manioc.  When  the  manioc 
plants  are  affected  by  toxic  chemicals 
all  the  leaves  are  killed  and  the  roots 
turn  rotten.  If  the  people  eat  them 
(hey  get  diarrhea.  Generally  speaking 
the  peoplevhave  a  very  hard  time,  be¬ 
cause  they  live  on  one  staple  food  like 
rice,  and  the  rice  is  destroyed. 

Most  of  the  people  in  my  area  were 
affected  by  toxic  chemicals,  chiefly 
old  people  and  children. 

I  myself  was  affected  three  times 
by  toxic  chemicals.  I  remember  very 
well  the  first  time.  The  morning  of 
Aug.  15,  1968,  our  enemy  shelled 
from  their  military  post  into  our  ham¬ 
let.  After  that  four  planes  came  over 
the  area  and  sprayed  toxic  chemicals. 
After  some  time  I  felt  dizzy,  then  nau¬ 
seous,  then  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I 
had  a  very  bad  headache  and  was  very 
dizzy.  After  that  a  rash  appeared  on 
my  skin,  then  I  got  another  headache 
and  began  vomitting. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
same  day,  two  other  planes  sprayed 
chemicals  again.  This  time  I  also  vomi- 
tted  and  a  rash  appeared  with  a  lot  of 
itching  and  the  hair  came  out  of  my 
scalp. 

Since  then  I  have  felt  very  ill.  The 
third  time  that  I  suffered  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1968,  when  I  went  to  see  my 
asters  near  the  Ben  Hai  River.  I  rem¬ 
ember  well  -  -  that  time  it  was  around 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  plane 
sprayed  a  substance  that  was  foggy  all 
around.  I  was  still  sick  and  exhausted 
from  the  last  two  sprayings.  This  time 
I  had  the  same  symptoms  -  -  that  is  nau¬ 
sea  and  vomitting  -  -  but  my  backbone 
was  also  affected,  and  I  felt  very  seriou¬ 
sly  tired.  This  time  1  was  pregnant. 

The  first  two  of  my  children  were 
very  healthy.  But  during  this  third 
pregnancy  the  embryo  was  very  weak 
because  of  the  chemicals.  It  didn’t 
move  like  the  others  did.  When  I  gave 
birth  to  the  baby  I  recognized  at  once 
that  the  child  suffered  some  defects 
For  example  the  forehead  is  low.  And 
the  two  temples,  you  can  recognize 
that  -  -  they  go  straight  back.  The  sha¬ 
pe  of  the  skull  is  not  normal.  She  has 
two  thumbs  and  you  can  see  the  sec¬ 
ond  toe  is  shorter  than  the  first.  The 
little  toe  of  the  left  foot  is  like  a  bran¬ 
ch.  Only  two  weeks  after  her  birth 
the  tear  ducts  of  her  eyes  were  infected 
and  now  she  is  still  undergoing  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  for  that. 

Now  my  baby  is  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  she  vomits  and  can 


eat  very  little  food.  Now  she  is  21 
months  old  but  she  cannot  walk.  My 
first  child  could  walk  and  talk  a  little 
at  11  months.  And  the  other  boy 
could  walk  and  talk  a  little  after  nine 
months.  This  baby,  at  21  months, 
she  cannot  walk  and  she  cannot  talk. 

Formerly  I  was  a  woman  of  good 
health,  and  I  could  work  very  hard  at 
farming.  But  since  I  was  affected  by 
toxic  chemicals  my  health  has  been 
very  bad.  The  NLF  sent  me  here  to 
have  medical  treatment.  I’ve  been  here 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  all  kinds  of 
medicines  have  been  used  on  me,  but 
so  far  I  have  not  recovered  my  health. 
Now  the  sight  of  my  eyes  is  very  bad, 
and  sometimes  when  the  weather  cha¬ 
nges  all  the  joints  in  my  body  ache.  A- 
nother  thing  is  that  now  sometimes  I 
cannot  remember  some  things  very 
well.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

*  *  * 


Severe  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  use  in  the  United  States  of  2, 4, 5- 

T,  a  component  of  Agent  Orange,  on 
April  15,  1970.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  disclosed  that  it  might 
cause  still-births  or  birth  defects.  The 
same  day  David  Packard,. Deputy  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  announced  that  the 
use  of  Agent  Orange  by  the  U.S.  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  discontinued. 

But  as  late  as  last  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  establishment  press  sources,  the 

U. S.  Americal  Division  was  still  using 
Agent  Orange  in  South  Vietnam. 

(Besides  various  herbicides  DOW 
produces  nose  assemblies  for  M126 
bombs.  They  used  to  make  napalm  -  - 
public  pressure  may  have  influenced 
them  to  discontinue  that  product.  Wri¬ 
te  and  tell  them  what  you  think  of 
their  products: 

H.D.  Doan,  President; 

C.A.  Gerstacker,  Chm.  of  the  Board 
DOW  Chemical  Co. 

Midland,  Mich.  48640) 

•  •  •  •  • 

PARIS  (LNS)  —  A  representative  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  (PRG)  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  has  accused  the  U.S. 
of  “continuously  spraying  these  pois¬ 
onous  chemicals  (defoliants)  in  South 
Vietnam,  despite  Nixon’s  assertion  in 
December  1970  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  used. 

Nguyen  Van  Tien,  Deputy-Chief  of 
the  PRG  delegation  in  Paris,  referred 
to  “recent  spraying  over  tens  of  square 
kilometers  in  Rach  Gia  and  Phu  Yen 
provinces,  affecting  thousands  of  veget¬ 
ables  and  trees  in  those  areas.” 

According  to  Van  Tien’s  statement, 
dated  May  13,  the  Saigon  press  recent¬ 
ly  revealed  that  the  U.S.  had  dropped 
a  new  kind  of  bomb  with  radioactive 
agents,  causing  the  death  of  many  new¬ 
born  infants  in  the  area  of  Da  Nang. 

•  •  •  • 

In  1969  U.S.  exports  of  herbicides  - 
to  Portugal  were  valued  at  $57,330 
for  the  whole  year.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  1970,  exports  of  herbicides 
already  amounted  to  $229,320.  The 
United  States  denies  that  these  are 
going  to  Angola,  but  isn’t  it  a  strange 
coincidence  that  it  was  just  in  1970 
that  the  liberation  forces  in  Angola  be¬ 
gan  to  report  that  the  Portuguese  were 
using  herbicides  against  them? 

Herbicides  identified  as  being  used 
in  Angola  include  2,  4D  and  2,4,  5T 
(both  butyl  ester  herbicides)  and 
picloran  (commercial  name  Tardon). 
Companies  in  the  U.S.  producing  these 
herbicides  include  Dow  Chemical 
(Tardon,  butyl  ester  herbicides),  Agris¬ 
ect  Chemical  (N.Y.),  Hercules,  Inc. 
(Wilmington,  Del.),  Monsanto,  Inc. 

(St.  Louis),  and  U.S.  Rubber  Co. 
(Navgatuck,  Conn.).  The  last  four  all 
produce  butyl  ester  herbicides.  (NAR 
MIC,  Weapons  for  Counter-Insurgency; 

U.S.  Exports-Foreign  Trade  FT410,  J 
November,  1970). 

-  Southern  A frica 
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Curt  Flood 


No 
Wheat  ies! 

Worn  errs  Lob 

Tennis 

Anyone? 


Women’s  liberation  hit  the  tennis 
world  last  year,  stirring  up  a  hurricane 
that  left  in  its  wake  among  other 
things  a  $40,000  tennis  tournament 
to  be  held  in  Houston  this  Aug.  3-11 
at  Hofheinze  Pavillion. 

The  tournament  is  the  Virginia 
Slims  Invitational,  the  largest  women’s 
prize  money  tennis  event  in  history, 
bigger  than  the  prestigious  Wimbledon 
or  Forest  Hills.  Sixty-four  women  will 
compete,  including  several  of  the 
world’s  top  seeds,  with  $10,000  going 
to  the  winner.  This  represents  the 
greatest  prize  money  ever  to  be  a- 
warded  to  a  female  tennis  player. 

The  first  Virginia  Slims  tournament, 
held  last  year  in  Houston  with  only 
eight  participants  and  $7,500  in  prize 
money,  began  as  a  protest  by  eight  of 
the  top  women  tennis  players  against 
discrimination  in  prize  money  offered 
women  by  Jack  Krammer  in  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  Southwest  Championships.  The  set 
ratio  of  prize  money  between  men 
and  women  was  12  to  1. 

The  eight  dissenting  women  decid¬ 
ed  to  play  in  Houston  rather  than 
participate  in  Kramer’s  event,  holding 
their  own  tournament  at  the  Houston 
Racquet  Club  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Houston  Women’s  Tennis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Shortly  before  the  tournament,  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa¬ 
tion  (USLTA)  told  the  women  that 
they  and  the  club  would  be  suspended 
if  they  carried  through  with  the  event. 
Rather  than  back  down,  the  women 
voted  to  tum  Contract  Pro  by  paying 
$1  each  to  World  Tennis  Magazine  to 
prevent  the  Racquet  Club’s  suspension, 
thus  telling  USLTA  to  go  ahead  and 
suspend  them.  They  were  suspended. 

This  meant  that  the  women  were 
no  longer  eligible  for  ranking  or  for 
U.S.  tournaments.  But  with  a  little 
help  from  their  friends  (Virginia  slims 
and  World  Tennis  Magazine),  they  set 
up  a  series  of  lucrative  tournaments 
throughout  the  country. 

The  original  eight  were  quickly 
joined  by  10  international  women 
tennis  players  plus  a  good  number  of 
other  leading  American  players.  The 
tour  earned  three  of  the  players  more 
prize  money  than  the  top  American 
male  player. 

After  negotiations  with  USLTA, 
the  World  Tennis  Women’s  Pro  Tour 
agreed  to  pay  the  USLTA  a  $480 


More 


sanction  fee  for  each  tournament  they 
played  and  to  open  up  their  summer 
tournaments  to  all  qualified  com¬ 
petitors.  The  USLTA  promised  that 
the  women  would  never  have  to  play 
in  any  USLTA  event  that  did  not  have 
minimum  prize  money  standards  — 
$5,000  for  eight  women,  $10,000  for 
16  women  and  $18,000  for  32  women 
or  more. 

But  when  the  USLTA  summer  cir¬ 
cuit  was  announced,  the  women  dis¬ 
covered  that  prize  money  offered  in 
different  tournaments  was  way  below 
the  minimum  standards.  So  World 
Tennis  Magazine  scheduled  a  series  of 
$20,000  tournaments,  plus  the  $40, 
000  event  in  Houston. 

A  new  settlement  was  negotiated, 
which  included  Virginia  Slims  con¬ 
tributing  additional  funds  to  some  of 
the  USLTA  tournaments  to  raise  the 
prize  money  to  the  minimum. 

But  the  Houston  tournament  is 
still  on  and  with  all  this  money  flying 
around,  it  promises  to  be  not  only  a 
major  sporting  event  but  a  big  social 
scene  as  well. 

All  floor  box  seats  have  been  sold 
but  if  you’re  in  to  patronage,  you  can 
purchase  Patron’s  Seats  for  $30  a  day. 
Reserve  seats  are  $20.  (It  seems  odd  to 
us  that  anyone  could  adore  profession¬ 
al  tennis  so  much  that  he  or  she  would 
pay  those  prices,  but  then  there  are 
those  who  would  give  their  right  arm 
to  see  Billie  Jean  King  or  Francoise 
Durr  send  that  lightning  bolt  of  a 
tennis  ball  skimming  across  the  court. 
We  know  an  impoverished  Pacifica 
employe  who  plunked  down  $30  to 
watch  the  Frazier-Ali  fight  on  closed 
circuit  television!  It’s  a  strange  world, 
and  professional  sports  just  helps 
make  it  all  that  much  stranger.) 

But  the  money’s  going  toward  a 
decent  cause.  All  profits  from  the 
event  will  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
public  tennis  stadium  for  Houston, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  major  world 
tennis  center. 

As  for  the  women’s  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  tennis  (or  as  Gladys  Heldman, 
publisher  of  World  Tennis  Magazine, 
puts  it,  “women’s  lob,”)  it  seems  that 
the  movement  has  injected  new  energy 
in  women’s  tennis.  The  American 
sports  scene  has  generally  kept  women 
out  of  the  limelight  and  these  tennis 
champions  have  successfully  challeng¬ 
ed  a  long-standing  code  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 


Curt  Flood,  at  the  age  of  33,  has 
already  been  a  star  baseball  player  for 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  portrait  painter,  founder  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  buys  shoes  and  clothes 
for  poor  kids,  and  a  successful  writer. 

None  of  these  things  came  easily  to 
Curt.  They  said  he  was  too  small  to 
play  in  the  big  leagues,  yet  he  was  a 
.300  hitter  nine  times  and  was  second 
only  to  Willie  Mays  as  a  defensive 
center  fielder.  He  never  felt  at  ease  at 
school,  yet  his  paintings  and  his  book 
have  been  admired  by  a  large  number 
of  people. 

But  Curt  is  only  popular  with  some 
kinds  of  people.  An  official  of  the 
Missouri  Human  Rights  Commission 
called  Flood  a  “black  racist.”  No  less 
an  authority  on  race  relations  than 
August  A.  Busch,  whose  Busch  Brew¬ 
ery’s  hiring  policies  discriminate  a- 
gainst  blacks  and  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  Cardinals,  blasted  Flood  as  being 
the  kind  of  person  causing  all  this 
trouble  today. 

What  did  Curt  do  to  deserve  all 
this? 

When  Curt  Flood  was  traded  from 
the  Cardinals  to  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies,  he  did  what  no  other  player 
had  the  guts  to  do.  He  sued  major 
league  baseball,  contesting  their  right 
to  trade  him.  How  can  a  team  decide 
everything  about  a  player’s  career  with¬ 
out  giving  him  a  chance  to  see  if  he 
can  play  somewhere  else?  Why  should 
anybody  work  where  he  doesn’t  want 
to? 

When  Curt  asked  these  questions 
most  of  the  players  supported  him, 
but  the  businessmen  who  own  base¬ 
ball  teams  protested  that  Flood  was 
trying  to  ruin  the  game  for  the  fans. 
They  knew  that  if  Flood  won  in  court 
the  players  and  fans  would  get  a  better 
deal  but  the  owners  might  have  to 
make  a  smaller  profit  from  their  teams. 

In  speaking  of  August  A.  Busch’s 
reaction  to  his  refusing  to  be  traded, 
Curt  wrote  in  his  book.  The  Way 
It  Is: 

“.  .  .  wun  considerable  emotion,  he 
advised  reporters  that  he  could  not 
fathom  what  was  happening  in  our 
country.  He  declared  that  my  re¬ 
calcitrance  was  somehow  related  to 
the  unrest  on  American  campuses.  He 
was  absolutely  right. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  /  saw  the 
world  with  young  eyes.  I  was  offended 
by  the  disparity  between  American 
reality  and  American  pretension.  / 
wanted  reality  upgraded  and  preten¬ 
sion  abolished.  " 

Another  of  the  things  that  Curt 
talked  about  in  his  book  is  racism.  He 


talks  about  how  he  felt  as  a  black  man 
knowing  that  all  teams  have  quotas 
and  will  only  play  a  fixed  number  of 
black  players  no  matter  what  their 
ability  is.  He  talked  about  how  there 
are  no  black  managers  or  club  ex¬ 
ecutives  although  there  are  many 
blacks  who  could  qualify  for  those 
jobs. 

Curt  talks  about  the  days  when 
Solly  Hemus  was  managing  the  Card¬ 
inals,  and  Flood  and  Bob  Gibson 
couldn’t  get  a  chance  to  play  regularly, 
although  both  went  on  to  be  all-stars. 
He  talks  about  how  Hemus  once  proud¬ 
ly  told  about  calling  a  player  on  an¬ 
other  team  a  “black  son  of  a  bitch.” 
It  seemed  that  all  blacks  and  Latin 
Americans  looked  alike  to  Hemus. 
One  afternoon,  Julio  Gotay,  the  Puer¬ 
to  Rican  shortstop  made  some  brilliant 
plays.  Later,  in  the  locker  room, 
Hemus  came  across  Bob  Gibson  and 
looked  right  at  him  and  said,  “Wow, 
Julio,  you  did  great  out  there  today!” 

Curt  talks  about  trying  to  find 
out  why  the  team  forced  the  players 
to  live  in  segregated  housing  during 
spring  training  in  Florida  as  late  as 
1961.  He  was  told  that  the  Cardinals 
didn’t  make  the  rules  in  Florida  and 
besides  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
train  somewhere  else. 

He  also  talks  about  how  black  and 
Latin  ballplayers  have  to  play  when 
they’re  injured  because  they’re  always 
accused  of  being  lazy  and  faking  in¬ 
juries.  Who  are  the  players  who  have 
the  reputations  for  being  trouble¬ 
makers  or  for  being  lazy?  Richie  Allen, 
Alex  Johnson,  Vada  Pinson,  Orlando 
Cepeda,  Mudcat  Grant  and  Jose  Card- 
enal;  all  black  or  Latin. 

But  Curt’s  book  isn’t  only  about 
black  players.  He  talks  about  how  all 
players  are  treated  like  cattle.  Baseball 
players  learn  to  become  liars,  to  pre¬ 
tend  they  love  everything  about  the 
game;  and  most  important,  they  learn 
never  to  challenge  the  owner’s  author¬ 
ity.  A  player  who  speaks  his  mind 
loses  his  job. 

A  player  like  Curt  Flood  is  a  threat, 
because  he  refuses  to  play  the  stupid 
smiling  ballplayer  who  tells  us  to  eat 
Wheaties  and  who  never  questions 
authority. 

In  his  book,  he  says: 

“Above  all  /  saw  life  as  a  piece.  The 
hypocrisies  of  the  baseball  industry 
could  not  possibly  have  been  sustained 
unless  they  were  symptoms  of  wider 
affliction. 

“.  .  .  The  problem  for  all  of  us  is 
the  organization  of  human  society.  .  .  . 
Can  society  get  no  further  than  one 
man's  foot  on  another  man's  neck?" 

—  On  the  Lines,  St.  Louis/LNS 
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Community  Bulletin  Board  will  be 
(with  your  cooperation)  a  regular 
Space  City!  Feature.  The  idea  is  to 
spread  the  word  about  institutions 
(survival,  counter-cultural,  whatever) 
in  order  to  help  match  up  services  with 
needs.  Send  information  to  Com¬ 
munity  Bulletin  Board,  1217  Wichita. 


Good 

Food 


requires  refrigeration. 

As  always  we  are  buying  from 
fanners,  bakeries,  dairies  and  other 
cheap  outlets  and  selling  to  members 
on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Come  by  and  join  us  Sunday  be¬ 
tween  1  and  5  p.m. 


The  Houston  Food  Co-op  has 
moved  again  to  a  larger  and  better 
location!  We  are  now  at  2701  Dennis 
at  Albany. 

We  are  still  growing  in  size  and  our 
new  location  will  let  us  carry  an  even 
wider  variety  of  foods.  We  will  es¬ 
pecially  have  more  health  foods, 
organic  foods  and  other  stuff  which 


Switchboard 


Houston  Switchboard,  Houston’s  or  another.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
forgotten  warrior,  is  still  alive  and  that  Switchboard  is  not  a  thing,  but  it 
kicking.  Many  people  seem  to  have  is  an  idea.  The  idea  is  that  there  be 
lost  faith  in  Switchboard,  at  one  time  one  central  location  where  people  can 


A  NEW  PLACE  AT 
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exchange  services,  where  someone  wbo 
needs  something  can  find  someone 
who  offers  what  they  need  and  where 
someone  who  has  something  to  offer 
can  find  someone  who  needs  it 

This  is  a  never  ending  process  of 
connecting  helpee  with  helper  and 
this  process  is  performed  by  people. 
These  people  answer  questions  which 
can  be  answered  with  the  information 
available.  If  Switchboard  does  not 
have  the  answer,  it  is  not  the  operators 
fault.  If  you  have  any  answers,  let 
Switchboard  know. 

Among  the  services  that  have  been 
performed  through  Switchboard,  and 
performed  successfully,  include  find¬ 
ing  cheap  or  free  legal  and  medical  aid 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  this  aid 
from  regular  outlets;  finding  jobs  for 
those  persons  who  could  not  find  jobs 
through  normal  channels;  assisting  in 
finding  temporary  or  permanent  hous¬ 
ing  for  those  having  difficulty  setting 
themselves  up;  finding  rides  out  of 
town  for  those  unable  to  use  commer¬ 
cial  methods  of  transportation;  finding 
temporary  pads  for  those  without  a 
place  to  sleep;  connecting  someone 
who  is  lonely  or  down  with  someone 
to  talk  to;  providing  free  clothing  for 
those  at  or  near  the  poverty  level;  and 
giving  general  information  on  Houston 
to  those  curious  about  anything  from 
entertainment  to  services. 

The  idea  of  Switchboard  consists-, 
solely  on  two  entities  —  people  and 
money,  or  rather  volunteers  and 
donations  —  just  as  most  other  non¬ 
profit,  public  service  organizations  do. 
Donations  are  necessary  for  phone 
bills,  rent  bills,  office  supplies,  and 
publicity.  Volunteers  are  necessary  to 
connect  helpers  with  helpees  and  to 
insure  that  this  idea  is  open  to  the 
community  as  often  as  possible. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  phone  could 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day  as  they 


used  to  be.  If  you  think  Switchboard 
should  be  open  24  hours,  why  not 
come  down  and  volunteer?  The  more 
that  people  get  involved  with  Switch¬ 
board,  the  more  information  will  go 
through  it.  Call  526-3666.  If  you 
think  you  might  be  interested  in 
getting  involved  with  Switchboard, 
just  call  and  ask  for  Murray.  Switch¬ 
board  helps  you;  you  help  Switch¬ 
board. 

—  Switchboard 


Jobs 


If  you  are  16  to  21  years  of  age 
and  need  full  or  part-time  summer  em¬ 
ployment,  there’s  a  good  chance  that 
Youthpower  will  be  able  to  help  you. 

Sponsored  by  Manpower  Inc.,  You¬ 
thpower  is  staffed  and  operated  by 
teenage  volunteers  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
“clearinghouse”  to  connect  teenagers 
looking  for  jobs  with  employers  who 
have  work  to  be  done. 

Jobs  available  cover  the  range  of 
full  and  part-time  summer  employ¬ 
ment  -  busboys,  babysitters,  waitresses, 
handymen,  stock  clerks,  lawn  workers, 
sales  clerks  --  every  kind  of  job  that 
young  people  can  perform. 

Youthpower  is  a  nonprofit,  equal- 
opportunity  organization  which  oper¬ 
ates  purely  as  a  “public  service  of  free 
enterprise,”  and  receives  no  financial 
support  from  the  government.  Its 
services  are  FREE  to  you  and  to  the 
employer.  In  cases  where  an  employer 
has  a  need  for  trained  workers,  train¬ 
ing  clinics  are  set  up  by  Youthpower 
to  fill  the  need,  thereby  helping  young 


Now  in  stock: 
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people  to  get  jobs  that  would  not  ord¬ 
inarily  be  open  to  them. 

When  you  apply  at  Youthpower, 
you  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  and  then  a  Youthpower  vol¬ 
unteer  will  spend  a  short  time  inter¬ 
viewing  you,  and  will  note  on  your  ap¬ 
plication  your  experience  and  skills. 
When  a  job  for  which  you  qualify  be¬ 
comes  available,  you  will  be  telephoned 
by  Youthpower  and  if  you  are  interes¬ 
ted,  you  may  contact  the  employer  to 
arrange  an  interview.  You  are  free  to 
take  any  job  for  which  you  qualify. 

If  you  are  interested  in  filling  out 
an  application,  or  just  need  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  644-6281  or  go  by  the 
Youthpower  office  at  5227  South  Park 
Boulevard. 

Houston 


A  consciousness-raising  group  is  a 
group  of  10  to  15  women  which  meets 
each  week  to  build  sisterhood  by  re¬ 
lating  to  each  other  as  women  and  to 
help  each  other  realize  that  their  pro¬ 
blems  are  problems  faced  by  all  wom¬ 
en.  Some  groups  also  study  the  history 
of  women  and  articles  on  feminist 
issues. 

Some  uses  planned  for  a  women’s 
center  are  for  it  to  be  used  as: 

1)  a  half-way  house  for  women  who 
are  seeking  new  life  styles; 

2)  a  24-hour  crisis  and  information 
center; 

3)  a  feminist  library; 

4)  a  skill  center,  where  such  things 
as  plumbing,  carpentry  and  auto 
repair  could  be  taught; 

5)  a  resource  center,  with  mimeo¬ 
graph  and  other  machines. 


Women's  Lib 
In  Motion 

Houston  Women’s  Liberation  (HW 
L)  is  an  organization  formed  last  May 
to  organize  around  some  specific  de¬ 
mands  and  needs  of  Houston  women, 
including  abortion  repeal,  24  hour 
child  care  centers  at  little  or  no  cost 
and  controlled  by  those  who  use  them, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women. 
The  reason  for  HWL  is  to  provide  an 
organization  based  only  on  these  basic 
issues,  regardless  of  other  political 
beliefs.  HWL  will  cooperate  with  other 
women’s  organizations  on  these  goals. 

Some  of  the  projects  already  set  in¬ 
to  motion  are:  the  establishment  of 
conscious-raising  groups  and  a  wom¬ 
en’s  center,  taping  radio  programs  to 
be  aired  on  Pacifica  radio  and  working 
towards  the  Women’s  National  Abor¬ 
tion  Conference  on  July  16, 17  and  18. 


It  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  house, 
preferably  in  a  central  location  so  it 
will  be  accessable  to  women  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  poor  in  other  areas. 
Members  have  agreed  to  help  finance 
the  center  but  are  seeking  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  to  give  support. 
Also  tentative  plans  are  being  made  to 
hold  a  street  fair.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  know  more  should  call  Nina  at 
529-0404.  For  information  on  con¬ 
sciousness-raising  groups  call  Sharon, 
528-0246. 

SISTERHOOD  IS  POWERFUL! 

Daef  lower: 

On  the  Road 


Daeflower’s  gonna  be  truckin’  this 
summer.  Got  an  old  schoolbus,  fixing 

it  into  •  camper,  and  taking  the  school 
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on  the  road.  It’s  going  to  be  fine! 

For  those  of  you  who  haven’t  been 
around  us  in  the  past,  here’s  what  s 
happening.  Daeflower  Free  School  is  a 
non-coercive  center  for  junior  high 
and  high  school  age  people.  We  open¬ 
ed  this  past  January  with  six  students 
and  grew  to  15  during  the  spring.  The 
number  of  people  associated  with  the 
school  in  other  ways  also  grew  during 
this  time. 

We’ve  had  our  good  times,  but 
we’ve  had  our  hassles.  First  problem 
was  finding  a  building,  but  we  finally 
came  up  with  one.  Unfortunately  it 
turned  out  to  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  rent  was  too  high,  and  we  faced 
continual  landlord  hassles.  And,  of 
course,  there  were  numerous  problems 
involved  with  people  trying  to  get 
their  heads  together. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about 
the  school  is  its  flexibility.  We  are  not 
confined  to  a  classroom,  to  a  school 
building,  or  even  to  Houston.  Some  of 
us  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
Mayday  actions,  some  of  us  went  to 
Louisiana  for  the  Celebration  of  Life. 
Now  we’re  working  on  an  even  bigger 
and  more  exciting  trip.  We’ll  be  split¬ 
ting  Houston  on  July  19  heading  for 
points  north  and  west. 

First  we’ll  go  to  Denver  to  pick  up 
a  student  whose  parents  have  moved 
there  from  here.  Then  on  up  through 
Salt  l  ake  City,  the  Tetons,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  From  Seattle 
we’ll  take  a  quick  trip  to  Vancouver 
and  then  hit  the  West  Coast  down  to 
L.A.,  taking  the  southern  route  back 
to  Houston.  There’s  a  lot  for  us  to  see 
in  the  area,  notably  mountains,  snow 
and  a  clear  sky  at  night.  There  are  also 
numerous  free  schools  we’ll  have  a 
chance  to  visit. 

Transportation  will  be  provided  by 
a  ‘61  schoolbus  recently  purchased  by 


the  school.  The  seats  were  removed 
and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  really  fine 
camper.  Bunks  have  been  installed, 
and  part  of  the  kitchen,  so  far.  (We 
desperately  need  a  butane  refrigerator 
that  works  for  free  or  for  cheap.)  Got 
a  little  more  carpentry  left,  engine 
work,  some  sewing  and  some  painting. 

Financially  we  could  use  a  little 
help.  (Engine  repairs  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  original  prediction.)  We’ll 
be  having  a  benefit  Sunday  evening, 
July  18,  at  The  Old  Quarter,  1402 
Congress.  We’re  not  exactly  sure  yet 
who  will  be  playing,  but  it’ll  be  good. 
Admission  will  be  $1.00.  Come  if  you 
can! 

Now,  where  does  this  leave  the 
school?  We’ll  be  back  in  Houston  the 
first  week  or  so  of  September.  Well 
get  set  up  in  a  building,  then,  and 
operate  from  that  base.  (If  anyone 
could  find  us  a  building  or  some  land 
while  we’re  gone,  it  would  be  fan¬ 
tastic!)  We’d  like  to  get  back  together 
with  all  of  our  friends  from  the  past 
spring  and  be  joined  by  new  ones  as 
well. 

If  you’d  like  to  attend  Daeflower 
next  year,  it  would  be  nice  if  you 
could  contact  us  before  we  leave.  If 
you’ve  already  talked  to  us  about  it, 
but  it’s  been  awhile,  call  us  up  again 
so  we  can  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
who’ll  be  around.  And  if  you’d  like  to 
join  us  next  year  and  could  also  go  on 
the  trip,  give  us  a  call  right  away  — 
we’ve  got  room  for  a  couple  more 
people.  So,  call  before  July  19  if  you 
can.  Our  numbers  till  then  will  be 
524-6975  (ask  for  Jan)  and  523-6319. 
After  July  19  get  in  touch  with  us 
through  Lille  Skole,  Houston’s  non- 
coercive  elementary  school,  521-9456. 

Keep  things  going  on  the  home- 
front;  we’U  send  reports  on  what’s 
happening  with  us  back  to  our  friends 
through  Space  City!  We’re  trying  to 
have  a  good  thing  going.  We  can  make 
it  with  a  little  help  from  our  friends.  . . 


/ 
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HELP  TOPR  BROTHER 

GIVE  BLOOD 

HELP  TOUR-SELF 

PGETUPTO  $65  A  V.CNTH 

BLOOD  BANK 


2209  W.  Holcomb*. 


call  607-0142 


Donors  under  71  most  Hava  a  parent's  permission 
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(Across  from  Alabama  Theatre) 


FREE  OWs  Tima  Movies  Every  Night  -  FREE 


With  This  Ad  -  Draught  Beer  30  It 
mug.  $1.50  pitcher  -  except  Monday 
ni0«ts.  Save  This  Coupon) 


Every  Monday  Night  -  Full  Length  } 
features  in  Beer  Cardan  -  W.C.  | 
Fierds  -  Old  Westerns 
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SHAFT'S  his  name.  SHAFTS  his  game. 

M  G  M  IW.,  SHAFT'  Ws  RICHARD  ROUNDTREE  Co  S...™  MOSES  GUNN 
S<«™oUy  by  ERNEST  TIDYMAN  <nd  JOHN  D  F  BLACK  (Uod  .hr  no«l  b, 
ERNEST  TIDVMAN  by  ISAAC  HAVES  Roducyd  b,  XXL  FREEMAN 

[Wi«d  by  GORDON  PARKS  METROCOLOR  |Rf-_=Sr— ■]  MGM 

EX  CL  US1 VE  ENG  A  CEMENT! 


NOW  SHOWING! 


12:15 

2:10 

4:05 


5:55 

7:50 

9:45 


He  has  a  new  version  of  “Bluebird” 
called  “Bluebird  Revisited.”  It  natur¬ 
ally  lacked  whatever  you  liked  in  the 
first  tune;  maybe  because  the  original 
was  such  a  classic,  with  that  lilting 
banjo  and  smooth  running  twelve¬ 
string  guitar,  that  it  is  hard  to  outdo. 
His  versions  of  “Questions”  and  “Help¬ 
lessly  Hoping”  were  excellent. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE 


FOR  A  *•  '“*•  *°' 


PEOPLE’S 
COLLEGE 
TO  EXIST 
IN  THE 
IX  So? 


We  offer  a  developmental  alternative  in 
education  for  those  who  want  to  affect 
the  structure  and  priorities  of  our  so¬ 
ciety. 

We  seek  not  to  invent  better  "band-aids," 
but  to  find  and  destroy  root  causes  of 
dehumanizing  conditions. 

THE  WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE  CAMPUS 

0F  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

is  committed  to  confronting  social  and 
institutional  patterns  which  perpetuate 
imperialism,  racism,  exploitation,  and 
oppression. 


For  application  /  interview  /  information,  contact!  Bill  Whitaker, 
Admissions,  Antioch  College,  Columbia,  Maryland  21043: 

Switchboard  open  Monday-Friday,  9am  -  9pm. 

(301)  730-9175 


The  mob  wanted 
Harlem  back. 
They  got  Shaft... 
up  to  here. 


takes  and  so  did  his  accompaniment, 
but  the  mistakes  didn’t  go  unnoticed. 
Stills  grimaced  and  scolded  everytime 
a  note  went  bad;  having  a  performer 
who  cares  adds  a  lot  to  his  show.  He 
aimed  for  his  best  performance  and 
for  two  hours  Houston  got  some  fine 
music. 

Stills  nicest  shots  were  with  Calvin 
Samuels  on  bass,  Dallas  Taylor  on 
drums,  Paul  Harris  on  organ  and  Steve 
Fromholtz  on  guitar.  With  Fromholtz 
also  singing,  it  was  hard  for  Stills  to 
capture  those  simon-pure  harmonies 
he  practices  on  record.  Fromholtz’s 
baritone  plus  Stills’  scratchy  tenor  pre¬ 
vented  any  chance  of  record  copying. 
It  was  a  good  thing.  Songs  need  to  be 
interpreted  in  concert  and  Stills  did 
his  utmost  to  bring  it  off. 


Sometimes  you  get  as  much  anti¬ 
cipatory  pleasure  out  of  a  concert  as 
you  do  out  of  the  actual  performance. 
A  case  in  point  was  the  Stephen  Stills 
concert  July  8. 

For  a  long  time  Stills  has  floated 
across  the  musical  scene  with  an  al¬ 
most  mystical  aura  around  him.  He 
was  unknown  to  audiences  in  the 
Buffalo  Springfield,  but  when  the 
group  broke  up  Stills  started  to  rise. 

You  began  to  see  mentions  of  his 
name  on  the  liner  notes  of  albums, 
playing '  bass  or  keyboards.  He  did  a 
super-session  with  Kooper.  Then  Cros¬ 
by,  Stills  and  Nash  popped  out  and  his 


success  was  assured.  Employing  tight¬ 
er  harmonies  than  the  old  Springfield, 
the  Stills-dominated  group  sugared  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  culture.  He 
came  to  Houston  once  with  C.  S 
N  and  Y,  then  laid  back.  His  name 
built,  and  suddenly  he  was  in  town 
again. 

The  crowd  at  the  Stills  concert  was 
in  a  relaxed,  almost  festival  mood. 
There  was  no  tension.  People  were 
coming  to  see  super-Steve,  a  man  you 
almost  had  to  worship.  If  he  was 
ripping  you  off  he  did  it  with  grace 
and  never  antagonized  anyone.  He  al¬ 
so  gave  you  some  damn  fine  music, 


& 


—  Jon  Wesley 


which  is  a  good  way  to  get  around  a 
rip-off-rap. 

Stills  is  better  in  concert  than  he  is 
on  record.  The  concert  performance 
stops  him  from  his  tendency  to  over¬ 


The  Memphis  Horns,  who  helped 
end  the  show,  are  giving  Stills  a  new 
field  to  work  in.  Several  times  during 
the  concert  he  made  excellent  use  of 
them,  but  often  he  allowed  the  music 
to  escape  in  favor  of  volume  —  not 
ear-splitting  but  enough  to  overwhelm 
the  melody.  However,  Stills  appears 
to  know  what  he  wants  from  the  brass 
and  if  he  gets  it  —  well,  it  will  be  just 
another  step  in  the  life  of  Stephen 
Stills. 
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SELLING  1949  Ford  Pickup.  Unfortunately 
$500  but  really  worth  it.  Call  528-1101. 

FOR  SALE:  SONY  TC-130  cassette  tape 
player-recorder  w/speakers  &  equipment,  & 
about  40  tapes.  New  value:  $300.  Will  sell 
for  $150  —  I  need  the  cash!  Call  Len 
666-5603. 

BASS  PLAYER  needed  —  Out  of  town 
group  looking  for  skilled  musicians.  English 
hard-rock  style  —  great  emphasis  on  lyrics 
too.  Call  Mike  or  Steve  after  5:00  —  522- 
9308. 

BILL  TURNER!  Where  are  you?  Were  you 
taking  my  shock  treatments  or  me  taking 
yours.  Mac  was  off  drinking  with  the  man. 

US  IS  PROVIDING  FREE  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  to  people  who  need  it.  But, 
we  need  30  people  who  can  drive  once  a 
week  in  order  to  make  it  happen  big.  So, 
if  you  can  drive  or  you  need  more  info,  con¬ 
tact  Clarence  at  747-1810  1  am-1  pm 
Thurs-Sat  or  any  time  on  Sun-Wed,  or  call 
Switchboard  (526-3666)  if  I'm  not  at  home. 

ANYONE  ON  A  BICYCLE  who  has  been 
hassled  by  a  guy  in  a  maroon  and  white  VW 
bus,  please  call  Mike  at  747-5227.  We  are 
going  to  court  and  need  witnesses. 

FREE  KITTIES:  Kittens  make  wunnerful 
pets,  an’  ours  is  cute  as  the  dickens.  We’ll 
even  throw  in  a  free  kitty  box  WHILE  IT 
LASTS.  Come  by  5405  La  Branch  and  have 
the  cockles  of  your  heart  warmed. 

FOR  SALE:  Much  loved  but  mistreated  ’49 
Studebaker  is  looking  for  a  home  —  Same 
famous  Stude  from  the  ZZ  Top  album  — 
Needs  work  but  could  be  nice  —  Cheap  — 
Bill  Narum  —526-7352. 

1970  SUZUKI  500  —  12,000  miles,  just 
overhauled.  Contact  Mike  at  1227  Peden 
no.4. 

SHARE  RENT:  Mother  with  two  children 
^11  3  turned  on  to  life)  needs  to  share  rent 
with  others  in  similar  circumstances.  Will 
share  babysitting  time  and  expenses, 
for  Shirley  at  526-7005. 

VICKY,  somewhere  behind  that  hard  sell  is 
a  snort  of  gold  —  Dr.  Proctor. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Product  sales.  Good 
effort  part-time  brings  results.  Help  ecolo¬ 
gy.  No  hair  hassles.  $600-8. 00/month.  Call 
evenings,  667-8298  or  668-0811. 

STONE  AXE  needs  a  place  to  practice.  If 
you  can  help,  call  Mike  Harvey,  524-2883. 

FOR  SALE  —  1969  Karman  Ghia  —  good 
shape  — great  tires  and  AM-FM  radio.  Leav¬ 
ing  town  —  $1650  or  best  offer.  Also,  four 
*1967  VW  tire  rims.  Art  Brady.  523-6319. 

FREE  KITTENS  —  half  Siamese  with  hy¬ 
brid  vigor.  Assorted  colors.  Good  roachers. 
Call  622-4992. 

DAWGZ  —  Free  pups  (advertised  last  week 
in  SC!).  Two  sets,  some  sired  by  the  famous 
Lyman  Padde.  Only  five  left!  Call  afternoon 
or  evening.  529-0229. 

• 

ANGELA  DAVIS  posters.  $1  each.  Also 
Angela  Davis  buttons  and  pamphlets  any 
donation.  All  money  goes  to  Angela  Davis 
Defense  fund.  May  be  purchased  at  Peoples 
Party  II  headquarters,  2720  Dowling. 


SUBSCRIBE  It'  St 

*  *  ic  * 

HERBS  OF  HEAVEN 

Botanicals,  Aromatics,  Astrology  Herbs 
Strange,  Weird.  Wild,  and  Some  Very  Useful 
Gensing,  Gotu  Kola,  Mandrake,  Yerba  Mate 
Dried  Soup  Snake  &  Other  Organic  Things 
GREEN  ACRES  ORGANIC  FOODS 
1338  Westhelmer  Houston,  Texas  77006 
522-3368 


BOBBY  MCCORMACK:  I’m  back  from 
California.  Debbie  —729-6975. 


MACRAME  belts,  chokers,  and  headbands, 
made  to  order.  Reasonable  prices.  665-7593. 


V/EGET  FREAKf 
OUT  WITH  A 
LITTLE  HErLP 
FROM  THElfT 
. 
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incense 


chokers 


Jundassifieds. 


FOR  SALE:  Vox  Wyman  $100  with  case. 
Call  Monroe  at  529-7148. 


EDDIE  T.  I’m  back  from  California. 
Debbie  —  729-6975. 


Need  a  ride  to  Colorado  or  Frisco.  Will 
pay  for  gas.  Call  Cris  after  6.  UN  1-8136. 
If  I’m  not  home,  leave  name  and  number  . 

Need  ride  to  California  on  or  about 
July  10,  Will  share  driving  and  gas.  Al¬ 
so  may  need  companion  to  hitch  out. 

Call  Stewart  667-1649. 


opace  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Space  City!,  1217 
Wichita,  Houston  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads.  We  don’t 
accept  “sex  ads."  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual  lib¬ 
eration,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women.  (Not 
all  of  them  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple  guideline  for 
determining  which  are  and  which  aren’t;  we  don't  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate 
every  ad.) 
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FREEBIES 

July  13  —  Houston  Symphony,  Liszt's 
Plano  Concerto  No.  2  In  A  Major. 

Pianist  Yvar  Emllllan  Mlkhashoff. 

8:15  pm. 

July  13  —  Showtunes,  Patriotic  Songs  and 
Barborshop  singing  (!)  by  The  Sweet 
Adelines.  Unkwood  Park,  3699  Norris 
St.  8  pm. 

July  14  —  Calvin  Owens  and  his  15  piece 
band,  Sunnyslde  Park,  Woodward  & 
Bellfort.  7  pm. 

July  15  —  Houston  Symphony,  Wlenlawskl’s 
Concerto  No.  2  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 
Violinist  Donna  Lee  Cherry.  8:15  pm. 

LIBERTY  HALL  (1610  Chenevert) 

Closed  until  the  end  of  July.  Stay  tuned  for 
further  details. 

OF  OUR  OWN  (University  at  Kirby) 

July  16-17  South  and  Powerplant,  two 
electric  blues  groups.  Damn  good  music, 

I  might  add.  8:30  pm.  $1.50. 

COLISEUM  / 

July  28  —  Rod  Stewart  &  Faces,  Deep 
Purple,  Southern  Comfort.  A  Concerts 
West  Presentation.  All  tickets  will  be 
$4  advance  and  $4.50  at  the  door. 
Houston  Ticket  and  Brook  Mays  are 
the  outlets. 

July  31  —  Ike  &  Tina  Turner  Revue,  their 
third  appearance  here  since  Thanksgiving. 
The  first  two  didn’t  do  very  well.  1  have 
heard  that  a  rock  band  will  be  added  to 
give  the  show  more  freak  appeal,  but 
check  back  here  next  week.  An  R.J. 

Russo  production. 

MUSIC  HALL 

July  30  —  Emerson,  Lake  &  Palmer  plus 
Humble  Pie.  12th  St  Productions,  tick¬ 
ets  $4  &  $5  at  Disc  Records  and  Sun¬ 
shine  Co. 

HOFHEINZ  PAVILION 
Spirit  and  Seatraln  in  late  July,  a  low  priced 
concert  and  an  excellent  one.  Spirit  is  rumor¬ 
ed  breaking  up;  this  will  be  their  farewell 
performance.  All  the  definite  details  next 
week. 

ETC 

The  Rolling  Stones  will  tour  the  U.S.  in  late 
71.  Houston  missed  them  the  last  tour;  hope 
we  have  better  luck  this  time.  More  on  the 
Stones  soon. 

OUTDOOR  CONCERT 
12th  Street  presents  a  Day  In  the  Country 
with  Navasota,  Saturnalia,  Texas,  and  Calico. 
July  17  at  the  Hay  Barn  for  $3.  It’s  about 
65  miles  away  from  town;  find  their  ad  for 
a  free  map. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Thru  Aug.  29  —  BIRDS  AND  BLOSSOMS, 
Masterson  Jr.  Gallery 

Thru  July  25  —  H.  DIXON  BENNETT,  ONE 
MAN  SHOW,  School  of  Art  Galleries. 

Thru  Sept.  1  or  its  destruction  by  VANDALS, 
whichever  comes  first  —  CHRISTO,  a 
pop  artist,  plans  to  hang  a  huge  orange 
nylon  curtain  across  some  valley  some¬ 
where,  at  a  cost  of  THOUSANDS.  Prior 
to  the  blessed  event,  to  raise  the  bread, 
he  is  exhibiting  drawings  and  models 
and  such-like. 

Thru  Aug  29  -  Giacometti  Graphics,  S. 
Garden  Gallery. 
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PACIFICA  KPFT-FM  90.1 

Mon  thru  Frl  —  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
ARISE,  you  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  minds  . . .  Let  goofy  Gavan  Duffy 
help  you  face  the  light  of  day.  6-9  am. 

Mon  thru  Frl  —  LIFE  ON  EARTH.  All  the 
new  that  fits  .  .  .  6:30  pm. 

Mon  thru  Frl  —  LIFE  RAFT.  Jeff  Shero 
“explores  life  in  a  collapsing  empire  on 
a  frail  and  creaky  craft,  with  you  as  an 
anxious  passanger.”  Peoples  radio  every 
nlte  with  Jeff,  left-handed  Louis  from 
Alaska,  musick,  visiting  weirdos,  you 
name  it  ...  10  pm -6  am. 

Tues  and  Thurs  —  CHICANOS  CAN  TOO 
with  Richard  Perez.  4  pm. 

Wed  —  AMERICAN  WOMEN  with  Nancy 
Simpson.  2:30  pm. 

Sun,  July  18  —  MELLERDRAMMER. 

Failure  to  Comply.  4  pm. 

Sun  —  BLUEGRASS  with  John  May.  6  pm. 

Tues,  July  13  —  ROTHKO  CHAPEL  dedica¬ 
tion  with  P.  Yeager,  N.  Fain. 

Wed,  July  14  —  READING  ALOUD.  Round 
the  Moon  by  Jules  Verne  begins  12 
noon. 

Thurs  —  PALMER  SISTERS  play  old  78s. 
7:45  pm.  Also  Sat  at  9:30  pm. 

KLOL-FM  101 

Sun  —  Bill  Narum  does  his  thing  from 
noon  til  6  pm. 

KAUM-FM  96.5 

Sun  —  CHICANOS  AND  CHICANAS  with 
Elma  Berrera.  8  pm. 

Sun  —  BLACK  INSIGHT  with  Thomas 
Wright.  8:30  pm. 

Daily  —  Good  community-minded  news 
and  views  thru-out  the  day. 


Note  —  Ch  2  does  a  3-minute  “Black 
History”  spot  at  12:15  am  Tues-Frl 
Tues,  July  13  —  6:30  pm  —  “If  You  Turn 
On,”  a  CBS  News  special  on  You  Know 
What.  Ch  11 

8:30  pm  —  “All  In  The  Family”  Ch  11 
9  pm  —  "CBS  Reports:  Health  In 
America”  Ch  11 

Wed,  July  14  —  7:30  pm  —  “Just  Jazz” 
Pianist  Art  Hodes.  Ch  8 
Thurs,  July  15  —  9:30  pm  —  “This  Is  Your 
Ufe:  Johnny  Cash"  Might  be  interesting 
Ch.  13 

Fri,  July  16  —  OLD  MOVIE  NIGHT  (Get 
stoned) 

10:30  pm  —  “Gambit”  an  entertaining 
Michael  Caine/Shirley  MacLaine  movie, 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do.  Ch  13 
10:30  pm  —  “War  and  Peace"  Henry 
Fonda  and  Audrey  Hepburn.  Ch  11 
Sat,  July  17  —  2:30  pm  —  "The  Unknown 
Terror”  Gleeps!  Ch  11 
Sun,  July  18  —  "Our  Little  Girl”  yet  an¬ 
other  in  what  appears  to  be  an  endless 
series  of  Sun  afternoon  Shirley  Temple 
movies.  Ch  11  9  pm  —  "American  Ody¬ 
ssey:  Dark  as  a  Dungeon”  Jean  Ritchie, 
Billie  Edd  Wheeler,  Merle  Travis,  B.B. 
King,  and  Tom  Paxton  sing  songs  of  the 
miners;  illustrated  with  footage  of  the 
mining  community  of  Eckley,  Pa.  Ch  8 
Mon,  July  19  —  10  pm  —  Repeat  of  "Dark 
As  A  Dungeon"  (see  above)  Ch  8 
Tues,  July  20  —  3:30  pm  —  "Ma  and  Pa 
Kettle  at  Waikiki"  Don’t  miss  this 
archetypal  Hawaiian  movie,  featuring 
the  classic  pineapple  grenade  sequence. 
Ch  11 

8:30  pm  —  "All  In  The  Family"  Ch  11 
p  pm  —  "CBS  Reports:  Health  In 
America,  Part  II”  Ch  11 
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THE  WORLD  DOLPHIN  FOUNDATION 
is  attempting  to  prevent  the  killing  of  bot- 
tlenose  dolphins  (porpoises),  their  kidnap¬ 
ping  for  Marineworld,  Sea-A-Rama,  etc., 
and  the  "training”  of  dolphins  to  jump 
through  hoops,  ring  bells  and  generally 
comport  themselves  like  Walt  Disney 
characters.  They  are  also  supporting  ef¬ 
forts  to  communicate  with  these  intelli¬ 
gent  creatures.  One-year  memberships  in 
the  Foundation  are  available  for  $5,  for 
which  you  receive  the  magazine  VOICE 
OF  THE  DOLPHIN  and  various  Founda¬ 
tion  bulletins  Any  other  contributions 
*»ax  deductible)  are  welcomed,  of  course. 
Write:  World  Dolphin  Foundation,  P.O. 
Box  224,  Coconut  Grove.  Florida,  33133. 


A  good,  super-cheap  place  to  buy  boots, 
jeans,  workshorts,  etc.,  is  THE  WORKING¬ 
MAN'S  STORE,  418  Milam  (near  PACIFICA 
station). 

THE  AQUARIAN  MEDITATION  SOCIETY 
of  Houston  claims  to  be  able  to  show  you 
how  to  develop  your  mind,  control  emotions, 
overcome  problems,  attain  a  more  positive 
attitude,  and  much  MORE  (!)  All  are  wel¬ 
come  at  their  weekly  meeting,  Sundays, 

11  am,  at  1510  Beachcomber  in  Clear  Lake 
City.  Phone  877-3213  for  more  details. 

July  18  —  Benefit  for  Daeflower  Free 
School  at  Old  Quarter,  1402  Congress.  Call 
*  524-6975  or  523-6319  to  find  who’ll  be 
playing.  Admission  $1. 

AQUARIUS  is  the  current  show  at  the 
Burke  Bake  Planetarium  in  Hermann  Park. 

FLEA  MARKET  ART  FEST. 


SUPPORT  BARTEE!  Bartee  Haile  goes  on 
trial  this  week  for  assault  to  murder  a  police 
officer,  charges  stemming  from  the  events 
on  Dowling  St  last  July  26  when  Carl  Ham¬ 
pton  was  shot  to  death  by  Houston  police 
officers.  The  trial,  which  began  Mon,  might 
last  several  weeks.  Supporters  should  be 
there  as  often  as  possible.  It’s  in  Judge  Wall¬ 
ace  Moore’s  court  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Family  Law  Center  on  San  Jacinto.  The 
Defense  Committee  requests  folks  to  make 
it  down  there  by  8:45  am  if  possible. 


ABORTION  INFO  —  Susan  Rodgers  is  a 
sister  who  got  ripped  off  by  the  "referral 
agencies”  and  wants  to  help  other  women 
avoid  that  experience.  She  is  willing  to  help 
everyone  for  free,  with  an  abortion  (not 
more  than  $320  total),  adoption  agencies, 
homes,  and  other  alternatives.  Call  433-7278. 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
(5601  S.  Braeswood) 

Oh  Physicians  —  Adaptation  of  Moltere’s 
famous  comedy,  "The  Physician  In 
Spite  of  Himself"  by  JCC  Repertory 
Theatre  at  Center’s  Kaplan  Theatre. 

July  17,  18,  22,  24,  25.  For  times,  etc 
call  729-3200 

THEATRE  UNDER  THE  STARS 
GYPSY  —  musical  based  on  life  of  stripper 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  Majorie  Carroll  as  Ma¬ 
ma  Rose.  Produced  by  Frank  Young; 
staged  by  Carolyn  Franklyn.  FREE  at 
Hermann  Park’s  Miller  Theater.  July 
23-31. 

WINDMILL  DINNER  THEATRE 
(Town  &  Cntry  Vill.) 

WAIT  UNTI L  DARK  —  suspense  thriller 
directed  by  David  Kitchen.  Blind  girl, 
heroin-stuffed  doll,  psychotic  killers! 
Month  run  opens  July  13.  464-7655. 

GILBERT  &  SULLIVAN  SOC. 

THE  GONDOLIERS  —at  Jones  Hall  July 
16-17,  8:15  pm.  Tickets  thru  Foleys. 
HOUSTON  MUSIC  THEATRE 
TOM  SAWYER  —  the  Mark  Twain  classic 
at  Studio  i  sat,  July  17,  2  pm.  771-3851 
HOUSTON  SHAKESPEARE  SOC. 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM  —some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  Sam  Haven’s 
production  of  the  Shakespeare  master¬ 
pieces  is  set  for  Aug  11-14,  FREE.jat 
Milter  Theatre.  Some  of  the  leads  a/-e 
Charles  Krohn,  Joan  Fox,  Chesley  Krohn, 
Charles  Tanner  .  .  . 


films 


KLUTE  ~  Jane  Fonda  as  big-time  call  girl. 
Time  says  may  be  best  acting  of  year. 
Opens  July  14  at  Metropolitan  and 
several  neighborhoods. 

MCCABE  AND  MRS  MILLER  -  new  Robt 
Altman  western  with  Warren  Beatty, 
Julie  Christie,  hometown  girl  Shelly  Du¬ 
vall.  Opens  July  15  at  Cinemas. 

LIGHT  AT  EDGE  OF  WORLD  —  Kirk 

Douglas,  Yul  Brynner  &  Samantha  Eggar 
In  Jules  Verne  tale.  Opens  July  15  at 
Windsor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT 
Proceeds  from  this  series  will  go  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  for  the  U  of  Thought 
fall  semester.  Screenings  of  each  program 
begin  at  7  pm  in  the  San  Jacinto-Sonora 
rooms  of  the  University  Center  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  They  ask  a  quite 
reasonable  50*  donation.  (If  you  have  the 
bread,  you  might  want  to  give  more.) 

July  17  —  "Who  Teaches  Them”  —  a  study 
of  radical  education  (both  right  and  left) 
in  America. 

"Modern  Women:  The  Uneasy  Life”  — 
conversations  with  college  educated 
women. 

"Where  is  Prejudice?”  —  conversations 
with  12  "unprejudiced”  college  students. 
"What  is  Normal?”  —  case  study  of  a 
man  who  loses  his  job. 

July  31  —  “Hey,  What  about  Us!" 

"The  Teacher  Gap” 

"What’s  Happening  to  Television  ’ 

ALLEY  THEATER  FILM  SERIES 
At  the  Alley,  615  Texas  Ave.  This  week  is 
SPINE-TINGLER  week.  Tickets  are  $1.75 
for  each  performance  ($1.50  for  regular 
season  subscribers).  An  excellent  series. 

July  13-14  —  8:30  pm  —  NIGHT  OF  THE 
LIVING  DEAD 

July  15  —  8:30  pm  —  DIABOLIQUE  star¬ 
ring  Simone  Signoret 

July  16  —  7:30  &  9:30  pm  —  DIABOLIQUE 
July  17  —  7:30  &  9:30  pm  —  Double  Feat¬ 
ure:  UN  CHIEN  ANDALOU  by  Dalva- 
dor  Dali  and  Luis  Bunuel,  and  THE 
CABINET  OF  DR.  CALIGARI 
July  18  —  8:30  pm  —  UN  CHIEN  ANDAL¬ 
OU  and  THE  CABINET  OF  DR. 
CALIGARI 

July  20-21  —  Kickoff  of  COMEDY  week, 
with  W.C.  Fields  and  Baby  LeRoy  in 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  WAY. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  (5601 
S.  Braeswood) 

All  performances  are  at  8  pm  in  the  Kaplan 
Theater.  Tickets  are  $1.75  ($1.25  for  JCC 
members). 

July  13  —  MY  DARLING  CLEMENTINE 

July  14  —  IRMA  LA  DOUCE 

July  18  -  STAIRCASE 

July  20  —  TWO  RODE  TOGETHER 

July  21  —  BRIGADOON 


Sun  —  noon  to  6  pm.  Local  artists.  Milam 
&  Franklin. 


Next  week:  Fun-filled,  32  page  issue.  Still  only  25* 


